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MAKE THE CONVENTION LIVE 


e The President's Message 
for September 











E Poseurs the months just passed we have been having in our parent- 
teacher world a number of conventions. Time, energy, and money 
have gone into their preparation. In turn the delegate body has 
traveled far, worked with interest in preparation for attendance, spent 
long hours listening and discussing while there. To what purpose? 

The purpose of all conventions is of course to train leaders, to develop 
both the individual members and the organization as a whole through 
exchange of ideas, to stimulate further progress, and to prepare for 
continuing service. Each of us who has attended a convention has a 
responsibility to the groups which we represent as well as to the mem- 
bers whom we may contact and with whom we may share our informa- 
tion. In order to meet it we should keep clear notes, and from them 
write our impressions of the convention and its program. 

If possible we should see that the resolutions, the recommendations, 
the many fine and challenging suggestions presented at the National 
Convention are on file in our local units. These are to be found in 
the Proceedings of the National Convention; they should be a part of 
every parent-teacher association’s reference library. Many of the 
problems that commonly arise may be found answered there; many 
programs of the year that threaten to fail may be supported by the 
rich material in the speeches recorded; many teachers will find source 
material for suggested activities for their local groups and for mem- 
bership training. These Proceedings of our National Convention, 
together with parent education yearbooks and CHitp WELFARE 
MaGaAZINE, are not expensive; they do assist; they should be found 
in the meeting place of every association and in the home of every 
potential leader. 

Conventions come and go—their lasting effect will depend on how 
well we use the information, the suggestions, and the enthusiasm we 
received. Make these conventions live on in better local programs, 
increased participation of members, greater vision for our future, and a 
more devoted service day by day. No greater need is felt in our organ- . 
ization than that of informed, participating members, and of wise leaders 
who feel that leadership is not only an honor but an obligation which 
can only be fulfilled by study, by thoughtful preparation for leadership 
service, and by renewing constantly the refreshing stream of new ideas, 
new methods, new plans. May your parent-teacher year which is just 
beginning be one of joyous service, rich in reward through securing a 
better environment for children. 


ete. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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REQUENTLY, as a children’s librarian, 
called 
parents in that pleasant task of selecting 
the books to be purchased for a child’s 
own bookshelf. 


I have been upon to assist 


Choosing the books which 
are to become a part of a boy’s or a girl’s 
permanent library is a responsibility which 
most parents do not accept lightly. It is a 
duty which, though delightful, requires 
thoughtful consideration from both parents 
and librarians. 

The modern parent recognizes the value 
of well-chosen, carefully selected reading 
matter in the mental diet of his child. 
Good food builds sturdy bodies; good books 
build healthy minds. But any number of 
parents realize their own inability to choose 
wisely for their growing boys and girls. 
This is not surprising, since children’s 
books have changed greatly in the last dec- 
ade or so. Books for children at last have 
come into their Publishers and 
authors have focused much of their atten- 
tion, within the last few years, on an 
attempt to compensate for former neglect 
of youthful readers. 

At present the variety is so great: it is 
no wonder that the average mother or 
father is bewildered. 

We can begin to develop a sense of the 
artistic in children at an early age, and how 
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own. 


BUILDING A 
CHILD'S LIBRARY 


A Helpful Guide for Those Who 
Want to Know What Books to 
Buy for Their Children 


By Vera WINIFRED SCHOTT 


can we make a better beginning than with 
colorful and attractive picture books? Pic- 
ture books which are chosen with discrimi- 
nating taste make a worth while foundation 
for the child’s library. 

Mother Goose is, of course, the basic 
picture book. Jessie Willcox Smith’s Lit- 
tle Mother Goose (Dodd, Mead, $1.50) 
is perhaps the best edition for home use. 
Then there are the Caldecott picture books 
(Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book. Warne, 
$2.25; published in separate parts at 50 
cents each) which are as distinctive as any 
that can be found. Effie L. Power, Director 
of Work with Children in the Cleveland 
Public Library, says of these books, “They 
express the gay spirit of simple text chosen 
from old English nursery rhymes and 
ballad poetry which children should know.” 
Miss Power also says that “the child gains 
his first feeling for country background in 
picture books such as those of Randolph 
Caldecott, Elsa Beskow, and Boutet de 
Monvel.” 

Adelborg’s Clean Peter and the Children 
of Grubbylea (Longmans, Green, $1.50) 
is an entertaining as well as an instructive 
picture book, and often proves a boon to 
mothers who are having difficulty in teach- 
ing their little 
neatness. 


ones cleanliness and 
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Te step that follows picture 
books is, of course, that of choosing books 
for the very young reader. The important 
thing at this stage is to choose books that 
are not too difficult, but that will hold the 
reader’s interest. At this time children 
often become discouraged with their ability 
to read, and books should be chosen which 
can be read with ease. Such books as 
Elsa Beskow’s Aunt Green, Aunt Brown, 
and Aunt Lavendar (Harper, $2.50), 
Margery Clark’s The Poppy Seed Cakes 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), and the 
Petershams’ new book, Auntie (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.00), very well serve this pur- 
pose. These are all such colorful and 
charming books that any little boy or girl 
will be proud to own them. 

Every child’s library should contain some 
attractive books of poetry, and it is well 
to interest the very young child in poetry 
in order that he may learn to feel the 
rhythm and beauty of it and develop an 
enjoyment of it that will be a constant 
source of pleasure in later years. Walter 
De La Mare’s A Child’s Day (Henry 
Holt, $1.75), A. A. Milne’s Now We Are 
Six and When We Were Very Young 
(Dutton, $2.00 each), Stevenson’s 4 
Child’s Garden of Verses (Scribner, $2.50; 
Rand, 75 cents), and Silver Pennies, a 
delightful anthology compiled by Blanche 
J. Thompson (Macmillan, Little Library, 
$1.00), are invaluable in children’s libra- 
ries. The last book is not only for young 
children but for older children as well. 

Most children at a certain age enjoy fairy 
tales; it is only natural that they should. 
They are entitled to several collections of 
good fairy tales, fables, and whimsical 
stories in their own library. Aesop’s 
Fables, illustrated by Rackham (Double- 
day, Doran, $3.50; illustrated by Heigh- 
way, Macmillan, Children’s Classics, 
$1.00), Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illustrated 
by Kay Nielsen (Garden City Publishing 
Company, $1.00), Carroll’s Alice’s Adven- 
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tures in Wonderland, with the original 
Tenniel illustrations (Macmillan, Chil- 
dren’s Classics, $1.00), Lorenzini’s Pinnoc- 
chio (Macmillan, $1.00; Ginn, 64 cents), 
and the Dixon edition of the Arabian 
Nights (Putnam, $2.50), are among the 
most outstanding tales for such a library. 


By the time the child has outgrown 
his picture books, easy books, and fairy 
tales, it is important to consider each indi- 
vidual child’s tastes, but there are certain 
classics that should find their way into all 
children’s libraries. Examples of these are 
Barrie’s Peter and Wendy (Scribner, 
$2.50), Spyri’s Heidi (Ginn, 84 cents; 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00), Swift’s Gulli- 
vers Travels (Macmillan, $2.50), Loft- 
ing’s The Story of Dr. Dolittle (Stokes, 
$1.50), Lear’s Nonsense Books (Little, 
Brown, $2.00), Hillyer’s Child’s Geog- 
raphy of the World (Century, $3.50), . 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Harper, $1.75), 
Alcott’s Little Women (Little, Brown, 
$2.00), and Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
(Scribner, $2.50; $1.00). 

In this period of their lives children are 
eager to read of the adventures of well- 
known heroes. Worth while biographies 
should therefore not be overlooked in the 
building of a child’s library and should be 
chosen in accordance with each child’s par- 
ticular taste. Fortunately there are any 
number of 
good titles to 
choose from. 
It is almost 
certain that 
one of the 
child’s, earliest 
interests will 
be a book con- 
cerning Christ- 
opher Colum- 
bus’ discovery 
of America. 
Edna _ Potter 





Silhouettes by Helen Hatch 
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has written a realistic and romantic account 
of this explorer and her book is within the 
comprehension of the eight-year-old. Sand- 
burg’s Abe Lincoln Grows Up (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50) and Wilmot-Buxton’s Jeanne 
d’ Arc (Stokes, $1.50), are also historical 
biographies of value. Lindbergh’s We 
(Grosset & Dunlap, 75 cents) is a story of 
a present-day hero who is greatly admired 
by the boys and girls. Another popular biog- 
raphy is Earle Looker’s The White House 
Gang (Revell, $3.00), which chronicles the 
activities of the children of ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt during the time their father was Presi- 
dent of our country. One of the most recent 
books of biography written for older boys 
and girls is Romantic Rebel 
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in two leaflets, “Gifts for Children’s Book- 
shelves” and ‘Recent Children’s Books,” 
compiled by Jessie Gay Van Cleve, to be 
obtained upon request from the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Eevaer child is an individual and 
so has a right to his own likes and dislikes. 
The child himself should be allowed to 
share in the pleasure of choosing his books. 
Therefore first thought should always be 
given to his personal tastes. If by chance 
he has displayed a marked lack of interest 
in sea stories, it is much wiser to direct his 
reading along other lines rather than to 

make a point of insisting that 








(Century, $2.50), a colorful 


sea stories be included in his 


account of Nathaniel Haw- recreational reading. Fre- 
thorne’s life told by his ‘Who hath a book quently children ye 
. Has but to read : tit 
granddaughter, Hildegarde such aversions, and are de- 
Hawthorne. And he wand be lighted to find someday on 
There are others of the A King, indeed; their bookshelves just such a 
Ne His Kingdom is 
recent books for children book as they once had little 


which should not be omitted. 
Boys and girls are now for- 
tunate in having some of the 
best authors writing chiefly 


for them. Rachel Field, 


His inglenook- 
All this is his 

Who hath a book.”’ 
—Wilbur Dick Nesbit 


taste for. 

While we should avoid 
subjects to which the child 
is indifferent, we should 





make special effort to choose 





one of the most beloved 

authors of today, has given us several New 
England stories. Hitty, Her First Hun- 
dred Years (Macmillan, $2.50), the biog- 
raphy of a wooden doll which Miss Field 
found in an antique shop in New York, has 
an appealing charm. ‘Two later books by 
the same author, Calico Bush (Macmillan, 
$2.50) and Hepatica Hawks (Macmillan, 
$1.75) are certain to delight the older 
girls. Eric Kelly’s The Trumpeter of 
Krakow (Macmillan, $2.50) will be of 
interest to both boys and girls, as well as 
Laura Adams Armer’s Waterless Moun- 
tain (Longmans, Green, $2.50). There 
are innumerable other alluring books which 
have been published in recent years. The 
most desirable of these will be found listed 
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books on subjects in which 
a positive interest is shown. A boy who 
is fond of dogs will treasure such a book 
as Albert Payson Terhune’s Lad (Dut- 
ton, $2.00), and a child who is _ inter- 
ested in nature will be delighted with 
W agtail, by Alice Crew Gall and Fleming 
Crew (Oxford, $2.00). The best book 
that one can purchase on a subject in which 
a child is interested—provided it is suitable 
to his reading ability and his range of ex- 
perience—is almost certain to be enjoyed. 
A library that is built on the foundation of 
the child’s own interests is the library that 
always remains a precious possession. 
What is more attractive than a book 
which, inside and out, reflects the spirit of 
the personality which created it ? The books 
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of today are beautifully made and _ illus- 
trated, and they appeal to every normal 
child. To toddling babies as well as to 
high school boys and girls, and to all that 
come between, there is a universal attrac- 
tion in a well-illustrated book. A success- 
ful illustrator is one who is able to portray 
the author’s feelings and point of view as 
well as his characterizations. It is now 
possible to secure everything from nursery 
rhymes to the 
world’s greatest 
classics in beauti- 
fully illustrated 
editions, and it is 
pleasant to know 
that these edi- 
tions are not nec- 
essarily the most 
expensive on the 
market. They are 
within a moder- 
ate price range. 


Ix build- 
ing a child’s li- 
brary it is not 
necessary to 
spend a large 
sum at one time. 
Children do not 
require a contin- 
uous supply of 
fresh reading 
matter, for it is 





the story, and by actual count he has 
read the book through nine times. With 
the aid of his globe he followed the ex- 
ploits of Athos, Porthos, and D’Artagnan 
in their journeys over France, and by so 
doing learned more about the country 
through his own curiosity than any geog- 
raphy text could possibly have taught him. 
Not content with just one story, he was 
eager to read similar stories of the three 
friends, including 
Lucien Pem- 
jean’s The New 
Adventures of 
D’Artagnan 
(Doubleday, Do- 
ran, $2.00). Fin- 
ally he became 
interested in read- 
ing everything 
that he could 
find of the history 
of the time. The 
boy is now older 
and he has a 
splendid back- 
ground of French 
history of that 
particular period. 
As I have ob- 
served this boy 
through _ several 
years of his read- 
ing experience, | 





now a recognized 


fact that a book First thought, in buying books, should be given to the the 
child’s tastes 


once read by a 
child is not always to be laid aside forever. 
When time and care are spent in the selec- 
tion of a book, that book becomes a friend 
and is read and re-read just as joyfully 
as a personal friendship is renewed be- 
tween two adults. One unusual lad of 
my acquaintance discovered at an early 
age Dumas’ classic, The Three Muske- 
teers. He was immediately fascinated by 
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Phow by Warren Boyer, Westport, Conn. 


have felt that he 
is living proof of 
stimulating 

effect which the 
reading of good books has on _ the 
imagination. 

I believe it is gratifying to most parents 
to build a library for their children—a 
library of books selected especially for 
them. Such a library is one of the chil- 
dren’s most treasured possessions and amply 
repays the careful thought and loving care 
which have gone into its building. 








THE TYPEWRITER... 


Modern Educators Turn to a Modern 
Machine to Aid the Learning Process 





It’s fun to do lessons on 





a typewriter... 


HAT are your boy and your girl 

WV) going to be called upon to do in 
life? What a help it would be if you could 
answer that question. How much it would 
simplify your problems as parents. What 
a help it would be for the school which is 
trying to educate your child. 

In these days of unrest and uncertainty 
we can’t look far ahead and one of the 
most difficult problems which we face as 
parents is how to prepare our children for 
the years to come. It was much simpler a 
generation or two ago. Certain paths for 
our children to follow were rather clearly 
defined and we knew pretty well how to 
educate our children. for following them. 

It’s not so easy now, if I can judge by 
the scores of perplexed fathers and mothers 
who come to me for counsel. 
college? For what? 
To what end? Educate him for a pro- 
fession now overflowing? 


Send him to 
Teach her a fine art? 


Train her for 


a vocation which is burdened with 
unemployed ? 

Dr. Thomas Briggs of Teachers College 
once said, “One of the functions of educa- 
tion is teaching boys and girls to do better 
the desirable things they are likely to do 
anyhow.” 

Though we cannot know ahead of time 
all the things our children are likely to be 
called upon to do, we can, if we use ordi- 
nary common sense, be fairly sure of some 


of them. Let’s take just one example. I 
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cannot predict whether your child is to be 
a farmer, a lawyer, a stenographer, a 
banker, an actor, or what not; but I do 
know that he is in his lifetime going to 
write millions of words. 

In a recent experimental study con- 
ducted in the public and private schools of 
several cities, the written work of a large 
number of children was preserved for the 
purpose of determining as accurately as 
possible the yearly average output of each 
pupil. It was found that this average 
ranged from approximately 5,000 words in 
the first grade to more than 26,000 words 
in the sixth grade. It is safe to say, however, 
that the average moves upward with great- 
ly increased acceleration beyond that grade 
level, especially in senior high school and 
college. 

“Readin’ ritin’ and ’rithmetic” 
were not so far off as a basis for preparing 
children to do those things which they are 
likely to be called upon to do. The modern 
sensible school still considers these skills 
essential, but it has changed its ideas as to 
how they should be taught. 

Several years ago the, Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College considered seri- 
ously the problem of writing. In view of 
the society in which its children lived the 
school believed that handwriting should no 
longer be classed as an art but rather as a 


Photographs on the first three pages of this 
article are used through the courtesy of the 


and 





Typewriter Educational Research Bureau. 
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... AN AID TO 


SELF-EXPRESSION 


By Rotto G. REYNOLDs 


tool or a skill. The main purpose of writ- 
ing is to make more permanent a record of 
some sort—or to transfer one’s thoughts to 
another person. Consequently we believe 
that the two qualities necessary in writing 
are legibility and speed. 

The school then introduced manuscript 
handwriting and after some years of ex- 
perimentation adopted this system of writ- 
ing with a modified joined manuscript 
taught above the fourth grade. 

Four years ago it seemed wise to the 
school to investigate the use of the type- 
writer for elementary school children and 
typewriting was introduced throughout the 
school. It is from this experiment of four 
years with children from the kindergarten 
through the high school that I draw the 
conclusions set forth in this article. 


( Oeeeaen do not go to school on 
velocipedes; when they do not walk they 
generally use modern machines for trans- 
portation—the street car, the bus, or the 
automobile. Why should a child, in that 
activity which plays so large a part in 
everyday life—writing—be restricted to 
an instrument that has not materially 
changed in hundreds of years? To be sure 
the old-stylus with which the Greek boy 
wrote in wax changed to the brush and 
then to the quill pen, the slate pencil, the 
lead pencil, and the fountain pen. Still, 
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the mechanical process of writing and the 
instruments used have not_ radically 
changed. 

With the invention of the typewriter a 
new process of writing was introduced. 
Business adopted it immediately and now 
it is almost universally used in that field. 
With the evolution of the portable type- 
writer this new method of writing was 
made available to boys and girls in school. 

The development of handwriting by a 
child is a long and arduous task. One has 
only to go into a first grade classroom to 
see the painful and laborious effort with 
which a six-year-old puts into writing his 
simplest ideas—and what a lot of ideas he 
has, this six-year-old! They are just 
tumbling forth, but the skill to transcribe 
them to paper is lacking and they are lost. 

Give him a typewriter and see the 
change. First of all he likes it, for it is a 
machine. Then, too, he can control its 
operation accurately. When he wants to 
write “cat” with a pencil, the lack of co- 
ordination in his small fingers prevents him 
from making the letters correctly. And 
when he has them made, his “cat” doesn’t 
look like the “cat” in the book. But with 
the machine, when he learns to touch the 
three keys, “c-a-t,” the: word looks just 
as it does in the book, and it always looks 
the same. It is not crooked; it looks clean 
and neat; he can read it; his teacher can 
read it; anybody can read it. That gives 
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... And it’s a fine way to 
write compositions 





CHILD 





Some children type 
stories while others 
have an oral les- 
son in this first 
grade classroom 


him satisfaction, and if we can believe the 
psychologists, satisfaction is one of the most 
important elements in the learning process. 

It is amazing to see how quickly a six- 
year-old masters the 
typewriter. 


the 
Perhaps this modern genera- 
tion is machine-minded. 


mechanics of 


From a cat he 
proceeds to his own name, mother, father; 
he writes a letter to his uncle or to some 
schoolmate who is ill. He copies his little 
stories, his poems; he labels his pictures, 
all with increasing satisfaction and increas- 
ing skill. 

“But how about his handwriting?” 
ask. That need not suffer. 


you 
It should not. 
The typewriter creates interest in letters 
and words; it gives the child forms to 
imitate by hand. It sets before him ex- 
amples of legibility, even margins, good 
form, and neatness which are guides to his 
handwriting. We have found that the use 
of the typewriter under skillful guidance 
actually improves handwriting. 


Lx the Horace Mann School we 
value a certain by-product of the use of the 
typewriter. We do not furnish a typewriter 
for every child. For a room of twenty- 
five children there are, say, five machines. 
These machines are presented to the chil- 


dren as the common possession of the 
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group. They 
are, so to speak, 
common _ prop- 


erty. Individual 
responsibility 
their care 
must be as- 
sumed by each 


child. Many a 


time have I seen 


for 


a child who was 
playing care- 
lessly with a machine brought to 
task by one of his mates. He has no 

right to misuse this machine which 
is common property. The children them- 
selves draw up the rules and regulations 
under which the typewriters can be used. 
There must always be careful consideration 
for the rights of all. There is much more 
education for a six-year-old in a typewriter 


than the superficial observer would 
recognize. 
As the child progresses through the 


school, more and more does typewriting 
become a necessary skill. At no place in 
the elementary school does the idea of 
training typists ever appear. ‘That is left 
for the vocational classes of the high school. 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to whether little children should 
begin with the touch system. At Horace 
Mann we have tried both methods. In 
all classes we teach the use of both hands, 
left for the left side of the keyboard, right 
for the right side. We encourage the use 
of the thumb for the space bar. In a 
second grade we taught for a year a modi- 
fied touch system adapted to the size of the 
child’s hand and the results were excellent. 
Of course, no long intensive drill is ever 
permitted. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades lessons in typewriting are given to 
secure just enough speed, accuracy, and ease 
to make typing efficient. As skill develops, 
and it is surprising how rapidly it does, the 
boys and girls find the typewriter a friend 
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in need. They learn very soon to compose 
on the machine and stories, letters, poems 
find an outlet through their nimble fingers. 

The day the sixth grade newspaper 
“goes to press” is a busy one for the type- 
writers. This weekly newspaper (only one 
copy of which is made) is found on an 
easel in the foyer of the school. It is a 
piece of beaver board as large as a regular 
metropolitan newspaper opened out. ‘The 
various departments of the paper are desig- 
nated by the proper headings printed by 
hand on the beaver board. Each week the 
new columns on white paper are fastened 
under the proper headings. The class com- 
prises the newspaper staff with the usual 
editors, columnists, etc. During the week 
the news of the school is collected by busi- 
nesslike reporters, notebooks in hand. On 
press day the assignments are received by 
the editorial board, edited, and then the 
paper “goes to press.” For an hour nothing 
but the click of 
the typewriter 
is heard. And 
when all is 
done, the white 
strips, long and 
short, carrying 
the news of the 
day are taken 
to the beaver 
board in its 
frame, and, un- 
der the depart- 
mental heads, 
the news of the 
week is posted 
to be read by 
the many chil- 
dren of the 
school. Noth- 
ing could be 
more efficient, 
nothing more 


truly educative. The typewriter is considered an important part of the 
, equipment: of every Horace Mann classroom from kinder- 
garten through junior high school 


This newspaper 
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would be an impossibility without type- 
writers. 


For some reason the typewriter 
affects many desirable educational proc- 
esses. We have found that the composi- 
tions written by children on the typewriter 
are considerably longer than those written 
by hand. We find that pupils write much 
oftener when typewriters are available. 
‘The typewriter seems to give to children 
an incentive to written expression and a 
capacity for longer and more sustained 
effort. It is used for all sorts of written 
work—for notebooks, neat as can be, in 
history, geography, and English; for prob- 
lems in arithmetic, notices for the bulletin 
board, invitations to parties, programs for 
concerts, plays, and assemblies. One grade 
made the copy for a poetry magazine sim- 
ilar to the newspaper I have described. 
You see the children “doing” their spelling - 
lesson on the 
machines as the 
teacher dictates 
the words. 
Throughout the 
whole school 
one finds this 
new device 
helping children 
in one of man’s 
oldest activities, 
the communi- 
cating and re- 
cording of his 
ideas. 

There is no 
question as to 
the positive in- 
fluence of the 
typewriter on 
the process of 
education; it 
has been dem- 
onstrated by 
actual practice. 


1] 
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EASY CURES FOR MISBEHAVIOR 


A Parent Who Is Also a Parent Education 
Student Tells How Simple the Antidotes 
for Behavior Problems Sometimes Are 


By Auice D. KEetiy 


NE of the many things which child 

psychology has done is to show us 
the great importance of parental conduct, 
and the relative unimportance of children’s 
behavior. 

It has shown us how, in about eight cases 
out of ten, after building up in our chil- 
dren’s lives a whole series of distressing 
conduct symptoms, we may cure them by 
one single change of routine, by one single 
twist in adults’ mental attitudes, by the 
removal of one single tonsil, or by a mini- 
mum alteration in the daily household 
schedule. 

Frequently parents have been afraid of 
mental hygiene, with its elaborate text- 
books, its detailed and critical methods of 
research, and its stern rebukes to meek and 
struggling mothers and fathers. They have 
assumed that for each complexity evolved in 
childhood wrongdoing there must also be 
evolved a similar. complexity of treatment. 

On the other hand, some people have 
failed..to accept the more modern teachings 
on the subject of child training because the 
solutions offered to their most heartfelt 
problems seem simple to the point of 
absurdity. 

Yet we are told that conduct is a symp- 
tom, or a series of symptoms. If we 
accept that hypothesis we need not neces- 
sarily expect each symptom to spring from 
a different root. 

If a child develops a running nose, a 
slight cough, a temperature, loss of appetite, 
difficulty in breathing, sleeplessness, and 
some intestinal disturbance, we do not treat 
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him for seven different diseases; but if the 
physician confirms our lightning diagnosis 
of a cold, we give him a laxative, one other 
mild remedy, and aren’t surprised when 
the seven symptoms disappear. If, on the 
other hand, the cold were completely 
neglected, other and more serious symp- 
These might 
require other treatment, but in rare cases 
only, in these days of modern science, a 
more complicated treatment. If the cold 
recurred, we should look deeper for the 
cause of the trouble. And so on, almost 
indefinitely, if one wished to develop the 
analogy. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world 
for a fond parent to believe that her super- 
sensitive Emily, her ultra-nervous Johnny, 
her outstandingly disobedient Randolph, or 
her overwhelmingly negative infant Perci- 
val are like almost every other child of the 
same age, barring mental deficients and 
chronic invalids. Therefore, when she 
comes to the Parents Study Bureau weep- 
ing because Junior is bound for the 
reformatory by an extra-original and com- 
plicated route, it is deflating, and no doubt 
irritating, to be told by an unimpressed 
though sympathetic group leader that by 
increasing Junior’s allowance, or decreas- 
ing it, by refraining from showing affection 
for his father in front of him, or by show- 
ing more of it, the whole disturbing and 
complex problem structure of Junior’s pres- 
ent existence will be broken down, and he 
will be as far removed from the peniten- 
tiary and, incidentally, as little different 
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from his fellows, as any other lad of fifteen. 
Yet, irritating or not, it is a fact which 
cannot honestly be escaped. 


The Younger Children 


‘Taxe first a few 
common behavior problems 
cent children: 

Negativism, disobedience, 
tantrums, and fears. 

Negativism brings in its wake—or as 
an integral part of the quality—rudeness, 
irritability, bad habit formation, an arrest- 
ing of the learning process, obstinacy, and 
resistance to all authority. 

Disobedience 


of the more 
of preadoles- 


lying, temper 


lack of  trust- 
worthiness, continuous parental-filial fric- 
tion, often per- 


involves 


sonal danger, up- 
sets involving the 
whole household, 
unfitness later on 
such 


Arthur stopped lying 
when his father stopped 
using harsh military dis- 

cipline 


for estim- 


able 


as camps, 


institutions 
clubs, 
organiza- 
tions, and school. 

Lying pro- 
duces 


Scout 


weakness, 
furtiveness, sul- 
lenness, shame, 
and 
arrests the learn- 
ing process as 
much as the other 
faults under dis- 


cussion arrest it. 


inferiority ; 


Temper tan- 
trums make for 
an unsympathetic 
attitude toward 
the child on the 
part of the out- 
side world; or too 
much attention, 


thereby causing 
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either mental exhibitionism, or inferiority, 
unpopularity, lack of self-control on all 
lines, inability to adjust to the group; and, 
if persisted in, actual physical exhaustion 
and the impairment of the general health of 
the child. 

Fears are responsible for weakness, shy- 
ness, digestive irregularities, lack of experi- 
mentation, anti-social tendencies, lying, and 
introversion. 

Here we have an array of problems in 
themselves complicated enough to demand 
for their solutions the philosophy of a Kant, 
the scientific knowledge of a Pasteur, and 
the findings of a regiment of Watsons, 
Koehlers, and Koffkas. 

And yet, here are typical case histories 
illustrating a common problem in each of 
these fields, with 
the solution 
which proved ef- 
ficacious. Each 
history is taken 
from my files and 
was recorded 
when it occurred. 

Bobby, aged 
three, said “No,” 
to every com- 
mand uttered by 
his father or 
mother; or to 
every suggestion 
made by them, 
even _ involving 
things which he 
enjoyed _ doing, 
such as coming 
to dinner, taking 
off his shoes and 
stockings to go in 
wading, and 
crossing the room 
to get a stick of 





candy. When 
‘W°W: reasoned with or 
Drawings by Wynna Wright- admonished he be- 
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came angry and impertinent. His whole life 
was a series of battles with every adult who 
was near him. His attitude was continu- 
ously defensive. He became quarrelsome, 
sullen, and was given to unexplained cry- 
ing fits. Careful inquiry showed that his 
older brother had been deputed to take a 
great deal of care of him; and that his 
assumption of authority, which was both 
tactless and unkind, had aroused in the 
younger child a strong and vital resistance 
to any form of command or authority. 
Since Bobby was scolded and punished for 
this behavior, he had a feeling that he was 
unpopular which accounted for his crying 
fits; he began to hate all other children 
because his brother was associated for him 
with unpleasantness; hence the quarrel- 
someness. He could not reason sufficiently 
to find out why he was continuously in dis- 
grace, so he felt that the world was against 
him. When the brother’s authority was 
definitely removed and his own feeling of 
inferiority was allayed by tact, Bobby was 
in less than two months a normal child. 
Jerry, aged eight, was apparently incur- 
ably disobedient. He broke every house- 
hold rule. He could not for one moment 
be trusted or left alone. Scolding and 
punishment and the complaints of his 
teachers had no effect on him. He burnt 
himself by playing with forbidden matches. 
He was once almost drowned by going out 
in a boat without an adult; he was expelled 
from his local club. He could not be al- 
lowed any experience which might add to 
his educational development, if the experi- 
ence involved required ordinary obedience 
and caution in handling objects. It was 
discovered that his parents were quite eld- 
erly at the time of his birth. They had lost 
one child ten years before Jerry’s arrival. 
They were overanxious. His life’ from 
morning to night was a long list of com- 
mands, of which “Do brush your hair,” or 
“Don’t tear your clothes,” were as much 


” 


stressed and fussed over as “Don’t lie,” or 
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“Do your home work.” Obedience simply 
had no significance for him. His parents 
were intelligent people. Once they were 
convinced of the cause of their son’s mis- 
behavior, they started over again, made a 
few simple rules and stuck to them. When 
I last heard of him, the boy no longer pre- 
sented the slightest problem. 

Arthur, aged ten, lied invariably; he lied 
about everything and on every occasion. 
He was secretive, a “‘sissy.”” He was sullen 
and quite obviously shamed when his lying 
was found out. He lived in such inner 
turmoil that he appeared dull, and his par- 
ents were actually afraid that his mental 
It turned out 
that his father was an ex-army officer, ac- 
customed to instant obedience, and accus- 
tomed also to an aggressive, strong type of 
man under He barked 
orders at his son as he had to his company, 
and punished any misdemeanor as severely 
and as rigidly as when holding a court 
martial. The boy was not particularly 
strong. He was a dreamy, artistic type of 
child, and his father terrified him. Natur- 
ally he sought the easiest escape. Once 
his father learned to treat him like a man 
and a brother, and not like a recalcitrant 
private of adult years, he became happy, 
honest, and mentally bright. In this case 
it was a slow process, but the means were 
simple. 

It is difficult to choose the outstanding 
cases of temper tantrums; but this one I 
think is as typical as any. 

Alice, aged four, had tantrums which 
approached hysteria. At times she actually 
vomited as a result of her screaming and 
breath-holding. She cried easily, ate bad- 
ly, and could not get on with other chil- 
dren. Her parents considered themselves 
“cursed” with an incorrigible, and possibly 
delinquent, child. It was soon discovered 
that she was suffering agonies of jealousy 
over a very recent baby brother. Knowing 
that she could terrify and subjugate her 
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mother by these displays, she had, poor 
child, resorted to this means of gaining the 
attention she meeded. When she was 
allowed to help with the baby and was 
much praised, and when her most complete 
and extreme temper exhibits were ignored, 
Alice became, in a surprisingly short 
while, a cheerful and efficient four-year-old 
citizen. 

The last case marks a serio-comic event 
in my own family. 
At the age of three 
and a half my 
daughter was fright- 
ened by seeing a 
team of horses fall 
on the icy pavement 
beneath her nursery 
window. From then 
on the appearance 
of any animal, 





stuffed or living, 
sent her into hys- 
terics. She could not 
be left alone in the 
nursery for a sec- 
ond. She woke us two or three times in 
a night, shrieking with nightmares in 
which pussy cats, horses, and teddy bears 
figured largely. She lost her appetite, and 
we lost ours. She became irritable and 
jumpy. We were all well on the way to 
becoming problem cases in the family when 
the adoption of a cat and two kittens, and 
a daily visit to the feline family, accom- 
panied at literally the psychological mo- 
ment by a piece of cake or candy, condi- 
tioned the fear. All symptoms disappeared 
as if by magic. The only complication left 
was the mother cat and the two kittens 
which remained permanently with us! 


Difficulties of Adolescence 


Ww E could go on from here to 
consider adolescent difficulties: laziness, 
impertinence, disobedience, supersentitive- 
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ness, too much independence, too little in- 
dependence, sexual maladjustments, and all 
the rest of them, with their attendant layer 
of anti-familial, anti-social, anti-peaceful 
disturbances, weaknesses, and faults. 

And here we would find the same thing. 

The trouble with the lazy child, whose 
reports are always bad, who won’t join in 
sports, who never reads, who makes no 
friends, who is droopy and miserable is 


Happy visits to a cat and her 
kittens overcame a fear of all 
animals 


W.w. 


often discovered to be bad eyesight, or 
the wrong teacher, or a father who stresses 
the importance of drudgery and the unim- 
portance of pleasure, or a smug and bril- 
liant sister or brother who carries away all 
the honors anyway, or any one of a hun- 
dred simple things. 

We would find the shrinking, shy, re- 
tarded child, who has been forced beyond 
his strength to eventual self-distrust; or 
the impertinent, independent child, whose 
parents are trying too much to shelter and 
restrict and coddle him. 

We would find problems, whole rows of 
problems, and developments from problems 
sprouting and flowering and overrunning 
the home, just from one small seed, or two 
or three small roots. 


(Continued -— page 45) 
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LEADERSHIP AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


By May E. Prearsopy 


HE conception of leadership in parent 
ce is based upon a conception 
of the fundamental meaning of adulthood. 
Parent education is adult education. What 
kinds of adults are represented in a parent 
group? Should leaders of these groups 
possess certain characteristics of leadership 
that are different from the traditional char- 
acteristics of the traditional teacher? What 
method or methods are effective in leading 
groups of ‘adults? These and many other 
questions are being met in the program of 
parent education in the New York Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


A Parent Education Group 


- us look at a typical group of 
parents that come together in a parent edu- 
cation group. They are all motivated by the 
same idea: to function better as parents for 
the sake of their children. Even though 
motivated alike they present to the leader 
diverse problems. Here is the resistant 
mother who may feel that she will be criti- 
cized in her method of bringing up chil- 
dren. She does not know that she feels 
that way, but she does. Then there is 
the passive member who is willing to take 
any suggestion whatever without due proc- 
ess of thinking it over. There is the igno- 
rant parent, ignorant because she has shut 
her mind to any new idea. There is the 
timid one who distrusts her own judg- 
ment; the holier-than-thou who never has 
any problems; the superficial person who 
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One State’s Way of Meeting the Need 
for Trained Parent Education Leaders 


has a smattering of psychological terms and 
misapplies them; and the parent who 
knows yet does not act upon that knowl- 
edge. ‘They are all adults conscious ot 
being adults and more or less resentful at 
any implied or overt treatment that im- 
pugns their adulthood. As parents they 
assume responsibility for the bringing up of 
their children. Whether or not this assump- 
tion of responsibility is adequately or inade- 
quately conceived and executed depends 
upon their own training and experience. 
We catalogue them as adults. We must 
recognize the fact that they believe they 
act as adults, but we must remember that 
until they consciously understand the real 
meaning of adulthood there will be little 
gained as far as their children 
concerned. 

Thus it seems to me that the first thing 
that a leader of a parent education group 
must understand is that in her relationship 
to the group she herself must know the 
real meaning of adulthood and in the 
handling of her group she must somehow 
bring the members to a realization of this 
meaning. ‘This is no easy task. Unless, 
however, the leader recognizes this prin- 
ciple, her leadership of the group will be 
hazardous. For instance she may talk 
down to the group. She may be dogmatic 
and lay down rules of conduct. She may 
be emotional on certain subjects. She may 
disregard the experience of the group. She 
may be authoritarian. In leading groups 
of parents I have often led a first discussion 
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on the meaning of adulthood. The results 
of such a process have been to make the 
group conscious of the fact that they are 
recognized as adults and that they are to be 
handled as such. 


The Learning Process 


‘ba second point I wish to make 
about the leadership of parent education 
groups is this: parent education groups 
must be conducted in such 
a way that the whole 
process affords a learning 
situation for both leader 
and group so that both 
should be conscious that 
they are participants in a 
creative experience. The 
leader grows with her 
group. She does not 
have to pose as omnisci- 
ent. She is a leader by 
virtue of the fact that she 
is prepared both by selec- 
tion and preparation to 
assume the chairmanship 
of the discussion. But above all, because 
she is at the same time the leader and a 
member of the group, she is taking part in 
a reciprocal learning process, which is 
fundamental to adult education. 

The New York Congress has worked 
out the following type of training for 
leadership: 


I. Groups of parents led by recognized 
professional leaders 


1. First year groups 
(Potential leaders ) 
2. Second year groups 
3. Third year groups 
4. Fourth year groups 
(Training classes for lay 
leaders ) 
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II. Groups of parents led by lay leaders 
1. Parents’ groups 


Group I are groups of parents who are 
in training for lay leadership. The mem- 
bers of this group are the accredited lay 
leaders who in turn lead the type II groups. 
Thus it is seen that the training of leaders 
is a continuous one extending over a period 
of three or four years under professional 
guidance. In the first year group, the lay 
leaders learn how to become members of a 
discussion group led by a 
professional leader. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the 
content of parent educa- 
tion. In the second, third, 
and fourth year groups, 
the technique of group 
discussion is emphasized, 
experience in demonstra- 
tion leading is given, and 
leadership of a parent 
group is required. Con- 
tent of parent education, 
of course, is an essential 
part of the work in these 
training groups. 

The following example will serve to 
illustrate: In Jamestown there were nine- 
teen parents’ groups led by accredited lay 
leaders. Each parent group was repre- 
sented by two leaders, one of whom is 
called the alternate. These leaders and 
their alternates meet the professional 
leader once a month in discussion concern- 
ing their own problems with their groups, 
outlines of subject matter for their groups, 
bibliography, leadership qualities; in short, 
all points that arise from their particular 
groups and their work. Then at various 
times, a leader and her alternate lead the 
training class, and the professional leader 
with the group appraises method, content, 
and leadership as well as the group’s 
technique. 


© Bachrach 
May E. Peabody 
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Educational Background 


Lar us look at the background of 
the members of a leadership group of thirty 
potential leaders: 


45 per cent with 4 years in college 

20 per cent with 1 to 3 years in college 

5 per cent with normal school education 
10 per cent with high school education 
20 per cent with 1 to 3 years in high school 


In addition, 4 had taken summer school 
work, 1 was a graduate of a conservatory 
of music, 1 had traveled and lived in India. 
65 per cent had been teachers. before 

marriage. 

47 per cent belonged to educational clubs 
in the community. 

The rest represented membership in church, 
in recreational, political, or other organ- 
izations. 

These leaders were comparatively young, the 

median age being 38. 


35 per cent belonged to a P. T. A. 
30 per cent belonged to the A. A. U. W. 
25 per cent belonged to other organizations 


Average number of children 2.65 
First Year Leaders 


"Tus method used in this group is 
the discussion method. This does not mean 
that lectures are not used. They are a 
part of the work. This discussion method 
in short means that each one in the group 
is led to use her own experience, to evalu- 
ate it in the light of available information 


this characteristic of a satisfying relation- 
ship was paramount. An animated discus- 
sion began. How is one to get this respect ? 
What does it involve on the part of par- 
ents? Can it be demanded? Is it a result 
of certain important factors in the parent- 
child relationship? Whether or not this 
woman realized that her own method was 
inadequate no one could tell. The rest of 
the group did realize. At least in that free, 
frank discussion important principles were 
laid bare. 

At the close of a discussion on allow- 
ances a woman who had sat through the 
period—not taking part but listening— 
came up to the leader. ‘You know,” she 
said, “I have always given my child twenty- 
five cents a week and she has always put 
it in the bank. Now I am going to give 
her some money to spend.” Perhaps after 
all the thing that some parents need is a 
little different angle to their point of view. 

A woman in another group discoursed 
at length upon the way her child disobeyed. 
Taking advantage of the fact that she had 
the floor she elaborated on the harrowing 
details of the episode. The leader in con- 
sternation felt that the discussion was to 
be wrecked upon one of those dramatic 
personal narratives. When the woman 
paused for breath the leader like a good 





and the experience of Y Tes 


others, and to evolve 
principles to guide future 


action. 





Let us be concrete. In 
a discussion upon satisfy- 
ing parent-child relation- 
ships one woman said, “I 
think that parents should 
teach their children re- 
spect.” And then she 
closed her mouth in a thin 
line of decision. Judging 
from the way the remark 
was made the group felt 
that at least in her case 








referee seized upon the 
incident and asked, ‘“Why 
do children flatly disobey 
us?” At once the group 
rallied to the challenge. 
Was that woman’s imme- 
diate problem solved? 
The fact that the discus- 
sion was lifted from the 
solving of a personal prob- 
lem into a consideration 
of a larger field of which 
the problem was an illus- 
tration, simply means that 
one must work out her 
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THE ROBINSON 


By LeRoy A. Wirxes, M. D. 


I. 


FAMILY 


INTRODUCING THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


ou would enjoy knowing the Robin- 
geal I have known them ever since 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson came to town 
many years ago as a young couple just set- 
ting out on the adventure of making a 
home. As their family 
physician I attended 
Mrs. Robinson when 
Jack, their first child, 
was born. That was 
all of sixteen years ago 
and since then, both as 
physician and friend, | 
have watched the de- 
velopment of as fine 
and interesting a fam- 
ily group as anyone 
could wish to see. 

The Robinson home 
is not an imposing one. 
In fact it’s decidedly 
simple and rather old- 
fashioned as to archi- 
tecture and obvious ex- 
ternals such as furni- 
ture and fittings, but it 
has the charm that 
grows up in a place where people live to- 
gether harmoniously. My work takes me 
into a great many homes of various kinds, 
but if some unkind genie should suddenly 
pop up and say to me “You must spend the 
rest of your life in someone else’s family!” 
do you know I believe I should choose the 
Robinsons’. 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
might not welcome the idea so readily! 
They already have quite a bunch to house 
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Drawings by Alice Beach Winter 


Mr. Robinson 


and feed and cope with generally. There's 
Jack, now sixteen and every bit as tall as 
his father. Jack is in his second year at 
high school and naturally considers himself 
quite a man these days. 

Then there’s Mollie, 
the tomboy of the fam- 
ily. She’s twelve years 
old and a different type 
from Jack. He is tall 
and big-boned like his 
father; but Mollie is 
her mother’s daughter, ~ 
small and trimly built. 
She’s been in and out 
of mischief ever since 
she was big enough to 
crawl, and the chief 
sorrow of her life so 
far is the fact that she 
was not born a boy like 
her hero—Jack. 

Five-year-old Nancy 
is quite a contrast to 
her elder sister. She 
is as fair as Mollie 
is dark, and as placid 
as Mollie is lively. Since she is so much 
younger than the older two children Nancy 
has grown into rather a self-contained little 
person, content to amuse herself and play 
with her dolls. But this year a baby brother 
came along and now Nancy is devoted to 
him. She thinks him her own special 
property. 

And finally, the baby is six months old 
and of course the whole Robinson family 
thinks that he is the finest baby in the 
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world. His full name is Thomas Edward 
but everybody calls him Tommie. He’s 
a fine, healthy child of whom any family 
might well be proud. 

As a matter of fact, however, all the 
Robinson children are healthy. ‘Their 
mother and father believe that a good be- 
ginning is half the battle and that a well- 
ordered, happy childhood is the best pos- 
sible preparation for adult 
life. And since they are in- 
telligent people, they real- 
ize that health of mind and 
body is one of the surest 
roads to happiness and suc- 
cessful living. 


I SHALL have more 
to say later on about the 
individual problems that 
come up in the Robinson 
family, as they do in all 
families. But in order to 
feel that the Robinsons are 
properly introduced, I must 
say a word about the way 
in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson manage to turn 
what might be merely a 
“household” into a real family circle. 

So often nowadays we read or hear that 
“home is where the garage is,” or that 
“home is a good place to go when you’ve 
nothing else to do.” People deplore the 
passing of the good old days when families 
would gather round the stove on winter 
evenings and listen to Father read aloud 
from some worth while book. I remember 
going over to the Robinsons’ one Saturday 
afternoon last winter. Mr. Robinson was 
at home but Mrs. Robinson was out at- 
tending a lecture which was being given at 
the Women’s Club by a visiting author. 
Jack was at a Scout meeting; Mollie was 
at a school movie with her history teacher ; 
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Mrs. Robinson 


Nancy was out playing with a neighbor’s 
little girl; and the baby was asleep. Mr. 
Robinson remarked rather pathetically that 
he never seemed to see his family now- 
adays. But at that very moment Mollie 
came bursting in, full of the historical 
movie she had seen and eager to tell her 
father all about it. She entertained us for 
quite half an hour with a description of the 

characters and_ incidents, 
and it was obvious that her 
understanding of that par- 
ticular period had_ been 
greatly increased. 

When Mollie had gone 
upstairs to wash before sup- 
per, I asked Mr. Robinson 
if he thought she would be 
more interesting as a daugh- 
ter if she sat at home all 
day and hemmed dusters— 
and he agreed that maybe 
she wouldn’t! So, having 
started on the subject, we 
talked the whole thing out. 
We agreed that outside in- 
terests need not break up 
the family circle, and that 
as far as the Robinsons 
were concerned each person’s outside inter- 
est was a definite enriching of the family’s 
experience as a whole. The older children 
as well as Mr. and Mrs. Robinson are 
able to take advantage of outside activities 
such as plays, clubs, lectures, concerts, out- 
door sports, and so on; but half the fun 
would be gone if they could not come home 
to share their interest and satisfaction with 
the other members of the family. 

It seems to me that the Robinsons are as 
much a unit as any old-time family. They 
work together so that each member may 
have a fair share of free time for his or her 
own interests, and they play together in a 
way that does a person’s heart good to see. 








Next Month: The Robinsons Pull Together 
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WHAT ABOUT WORK? 


A Discussion of Some Oft-Recurring 





Questions About Work and Its Rewards 


By Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


ow that some thirty to forty millions 
N of workers are idle in the most 
advanced industrial countries of the world, 
and are forced to be idle because there is 
no work to be done, educators have begun 
to lay earnest emphasis upon leisure. Thus 
are our Curious inconsistencies once more 
revealed. We become excited about leisure 
when work has either disappeared or lost 
its meaning; when work is plentiful we 
make a virtue of it and tend to neglect 
play. Seldom do we see clearly enough 
and think with sufficient calmness to in- 
clude work and play as rhythmic cycles in 
a normal mode of life. Indeed, our notions 
concerning these two alternating expressions 
of energy are thoroughly confused. We 
may as well begin, therefore, by dealing 
with some of the current notions respecting 
these two major aspects of living. 

There are many, | presume, who persist 
in believing that any form of necessary 
labor is inherently a curse imposed upon 
man because of his sinfulness. The legend 
of the Garden of Eden, that idyllic, semi- 
tropical oasis of perpet- 


can exist without exerting at least a suff- 
cient amount of energy to supply food, 
clothing, and shelter. As a generalization, 
then, this conception of work as a curse 
does not suit the world as a whole. But 
there is a sense in which work does become 
a partial curse, namely, when it is per- 
formed unwillingly, when the rewards of 
labor go to those who exploit but do not 
themselves work, when the meaning of the 
work one does has been lost, and when one 
is obliged to perform work which is far 
beneath one’s abilities. 

On the other hand, the notion that work 
is in itself a virtue and that the “busy’’ per- 
sons are the “good” persons is likewise a 
faulty conception. This romantic notion of 
work was aptly expressed by James Russell 
Lowell in 4 Glance Behind the Curtain: 


“No man is born into the world whose 


work 

Is not born with him. There is always 
work, 

And tools to work withal, for those who 


will; 








ual idleness, has, no 
doubt, influenced the 


This is the first lesson in 


And blessed are the 
horny hands_ of 





thought of many in this 
direction. But however 
logical this interpreta- 
tion may have seemed to 
the author of the First 
Book of Genesis, it is 
quite clear that there 
are not many spots on 
the earth’s surface 
where human. beings 
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the Parent Education Study 
Course, DEVELOPING CHAR- 
ACTER IN YOUR CHILD, under 
the direction of Dr. Ada 
Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the 
National Committee on Par- 
ent Education. The second 


article will be “What About 


_ Play?,” by J. W. Faust. 








toil.” 


A glance at the mod- 
ern world leaves one 
with the ironic impres- 
sion that those whose 
hands have been made 
horny by toil have not 
been blessed. Nor is it 
any longer true that 
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those who possess the will to work can 
find useful employment for their ener- 
gies. Alas, the dogma 
implied that only those who devote them- 
selves diligently and persistently to toil and 


Puritan which 


who carefully put away their surplus as 
savings has been exposed, if not exploded, 
by the events of the past four years. No, 
work is not in itself a virtue but it may 
produce virtues in the worker; through 
work one may discover new talents, develop 
native abilities, increase one’s confidence, 
establish self-dependence, and _ cultivate 
habits of application and concentration. 
Likewise, it seems difficult to derive 
clarification from the newer and more 
sophisticated theory of work which asserts 
blandly that all work consists merely of 
moving matter from one place to another, 
or of superintending those who do so. For 
many millions of workers in the modern 
industrialized world work has, no doubt, 
sunk to this level. But moving matter in 
space is precisely what is 
required if human beings 
are to live; their susten- 
ance must, somehow, be 
derived from the “stuff” 
of the earth. The real 
question is this: How may 
work, which may be at 
bottom a very prosaic un- 
dertaking, be so organized 
and conducted as to allow 
for the growth and de- 
velopment of the worker? 
Summarizing, one may 
say that work is not a 
curse, nor a blessing, nor 





shall continue. Food does not drop from 
trees into our mouths, clothing does not 
mysteriously enshroud us and protect us 
from inclemency, and houses do not arise 
spontaneously from the materials of the 
We may also make two other 
admissions, namely, that there has been in 
the past altogether too much worship of 
work as a virtue in itself, and that our 
civilization is unbalanced because we do 
And, for 
good measure, we may also grant that under 
the dispensation of machines there is likely 
to be less work to be done in the future, 


earth. 


not adequately value leisure. 


and that work is likely to lose its quality 
With all of these admissions 


made, is it still possible to make out a case 
on behalf of work? 


The Problem of Work as 


Presented to Parents and Teachers 


of interest. 


I N an age which will probably be 
judged on the basis of how leisure time is 
spent, the problem of 
work becomes, paradox- 
ically, important. When 
work was plentiful, those 
who refused to toil, or 
those who lived by the 
labors of others were con- 
sidered to be parasites. 
When work is scarce and 
its rewards doubtful, em- 
phatic credit is accorded 
those who have learned 
how to enjoy a_ cul- 
tured leisure. Thus, the 
emphasis shifts with the 
changing situation. The 





a gigantic futility. One 
may begin by merely admitting that work 
is necessary and from this point onward 
attempt to discover how this necessity may 
be transformed into something more posi- 
tive. We live in a world which imposes 
upon us the compulsion to perform a cer- 


tain amount of work in order that life 
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real problem lies under- 
neath these extremes. Work cannot be 
altogether abandoned and remains, there- 
fore, a necessity. Leisure should not belong 
to a special class but should be proportion- 
ately shared by all who are willing to par- 
ticipate in useful, that is, necessary, labor. 
In short, the cultural problem resolves itself 
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into one of proper balance. How may par- 
ents and teachers contribute to the solution 
of this problem? 

Perhaps our best approach to the above 
query is to state in summary form the sorts 
of perplexities which confront modern 
parents and teachers in relation to the 
problem of work. The following are, it 
seems to me, the pertinent 
questions: 


1. Should children be 
taught to work? 

2. Should children be 
rewarded for work in 
pecuniary terms? 

3. At what age should 
the child be expected 
to assume the responsi- 
bility for work? 

4. To what extent should 
the public school pro- 
vide pre-vocational and 
vocational training ? 
Or, to what extent 
should its curriculum and discipline be 
organized on behalf of work? 

5. Should free playtime be regarded as a 
reward for work performed? 


There are, of course, other perplexities 
concerning work but I believe the greater 
portion of my theoretical position may be 
included within the above five queries. At 
any rate, this much may constitute an intro- 
duction to the problem as a whole, and a 
brief article permits of nothing more. 


1. Should children be taught to work? 


The initial query sounds extremely inno- 
cent and I believe most parents would un- 
hesitatingly respond in the affirmative. But 
in reality all sorts of complications are 
involved. Certainly, children should be 
taught by their elders to understand that 
the world they live in requires that work 
shall be done. Much of this teaching may 
be done better by means of example than 
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by direct lessons. Children should not be 
compelled to do work merely because their 
elders believe it “will be good for them.” 
The work which children perform should 
be either directly or indirectly related to 
their purposes, that is, the children’s. Here, 
as in all habit-forming activities, the real 
value lies, not in mere repetition, but rather 
in the connection between 
the activity and the pur- 
pose of the learner. Many 
parents, and teachers as 
well, seem to believe that 
work of any sort, no mat- 
ter how onerous it may be 
to the child, will necessar- 
ily produce good results. 
This is the major fallacy. 
There exists, it seems to 
me, considerable confusion 
at another point. Many 
parents and teachers, be- 
lieving in the discipline of 
work and also convinced 
of the utility of employ- 
ing the child’s interests or purposes, try 
to conceal work by making it appear as 
play. This is a short-lived scheme which 
the children soon detect. It resembles 
another oft-used subterfuge of parents who 
attempt to introduce work-discipline into 
their children’s experience by inventing 
“make-believe” tasks or chores about the 
house. If the child is to acquaint himself 
with the nature and discipline of work in 
such manner as to induce sound _ habit- 
forming, the work must bear some relation 
to his real purposes, he must have some 
share in its planning, and its meaning must 
be fairly clear to him. Its usefulness, its 
place in his sphere of necessity must be 
self-evident to him, not to his elders. 


2. Should children be rewarded for work 
in pecuniary terms? 


It often happens that families and schools 
are organized in such manner as to imitate 
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the present economic order. In that order 
it happens that most work is paid for in 
terms of money. Parents and _ teachers, 
believing that the money-lure acts as a 
sufficient incentive, adopt this scheme. To 
me this seems to be a falsification of the 
family and school situation. These institu- 
tions exist for quite other purposes than 
the production of profit—which is the main 
objective of the economic order. If one 
considers the function of the family and 
that of the school in relation to the 
function of business, it becomes clear at 
once that these institutions exist on behalf 
of different goals and that therefore 
their methods must also be different. There 
is no exact or even fair basis for monetary 
remuneration for the work of children; to 
utilize this scheme is merely an easy substi- 
tute for the more difficult task of discover- 
ing the child’s purposes and of relating his 
work to his goals. 

The system of children’s allowances 
should not be confused with work for pay. 
At a certain age a child naturally assumes 
responsibility for expenditures; in order to 
cultivate self-dependence, as well as self- 
respect, he should not be forced to refer 
each item of this sort to his parents. His 
allowance represents an extension of family 
credit, not an economic wage. He knows 
this and so do his parents, but they often 
engage in a sham performance to the con- 
trary in order to justify themselves. <A 
child’s allowance is still a part of the total 
family budget. If the child enters the com- 
petitive, economic world and actually earns 
money for labor, this reward is, of course, 
his. At this point the parental problem 
shifts to another plane. 

3. At what age should the child be 
expected to assume responsibility for 
work? 


Responsibility goes with understanding. 
When the child begins to understand that 
someone is obliged to work in order that 
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he may live, his responsibility toward work 
begins. The point at which he may actu- 
ally participate in such labor depends 
wholly upon the given situation—which in- 
cludes considerations of his health, the 
family status, the location of the family in 
either city, suburban, or rural environ- 
ments, the size of the family, et cetera, 
et cetera. Other complications set in when 
parents need to consider whether or not 
their particular child should continue study 
at school or college, or engage in economic 
labor. 

In this connection it is my firm convic- 
tion that altogether too much emphasis is 
placed upon the educational value of 
school and too little upon that of work. 
Not all children should be indoctrinated 
with the notion that they must go through 
high school, or that they must go to col- 
lege. Indeed, it seems to me that our insti- 
tutions of higher learning are already over- 
populated. What is needed is an edu- 
cational institution which is designed to 
develop the great mass of youths who are 
not by intelligence or temperament suited 
for the academic discipline. In lieu of such 
schools, work of a decent sort, within the 
physiological capacities of the youth, and 
either directly or indirectly related to his 
long-time purposes, is, perhaps, much better 
than an enforced school-attendance. The 
above is said in spite of the fact that I 
have been for years associated with the 
National Child Labor Committee and am 
thoroughly opposed to the exploitation of 
children’s work for profit. 


4. To what extent should the public school 
provide pre-vocational or vocational 
training? 

It seems to me doubtful to include the 
vocational conception in elementary and 
secondary schools. In the future young 
persons between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one will be able to secure jobs only 


at the risk of displacing older workers— 
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who, in turn, will need to be supported 
by private or public charity. Why, then, 
should these young people be indoctrinated 
with the work ideal early in their school 
careers? Is it not more logical to assume 
that vocational training should follow pub- 
lic school attendance? But why has it been 
so blandly assumed that the public school 
is responsible for furnishing skilled or semi- 
skilled workers for industry? Are the 
public schools reimbursed for this service 
to industries ? 

In the elementary and secondary grades 
the pupil should learn something about 
work, yes, a great deal about work, but he 
should not there be trained for specific 
trades, crafts, or occupations. Even if the 
schools knew how to provide such training 
in sound educational terms, there would be 
no assurance that industry would absorb 
these workers. The real task of the public 
school is to allow the child to grow har- 
moniously, to understand both work and 
play, and primarily to discover and develop 
his individual capacities. 

The position which I have taken appears 
to be in conflict with the resolution on 
“Vocational Arts” adopted by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at its 
last convention (see page 48 of this issue). 
So far as actual training in specific occu- 
pations in the elementary and secondary 
grades is concerned, the difference is real. 
On the other hand, I believe that the pub- 
lic school has a definite responsibility which 
it can appropriately assume by presenting 
new types of courses designed to teach the 
pupil to understand the vocational situa- 
tion, to try his hand at various skills, to 
comprehend the nature of the economic 
and social order, et cetera. 

Also I believe that courses of this sort 
are feasible in relation to family life. But 
it is my conviction that actual and sus- 
tained training in specific occupations, as 
well as technical home economics should be 


taught in separate schools and should not 
be confused with true education. Differ- 
ences and confusions involved in this ques- 
tion call for serious discussion on the part 
of parents, teachers, and study groups. 


5. Should free playtime be regarded as a 
reward for work performed? 


Here again I find myself out of sym- 
pathy with the general trend of thought 
among most parents and teachers. Free 
playtime ought never to be a reward for 
anything; this notion seems to adhere to 
the theory that only those who have per- 
formed a specified amount of work are en- 
titled to play. But play is as much a 
necessity as work, and for the growing 
child a much more compelling one. Chil- 
dren are frequently held in the schoolroom 
during a recess period because they have 
failed to accomplish some piece of required 
work; to be deprived of play is, then, to be 
interpreted as a punishment for not having’ 
done work. But it often happens that chil- 
dren thus punished are the very ones who 
stand in greatest need of play. In short, 
it seems to me a fallacy, a sort of primitive 
inheritance, to place play over against 
work, to regard the former as a reward for 
the latter. Balance is not achieved in this 
manner, certainly not rhythmic balance. 
The child should have free playtime as a 
right derived from the necessities of his 
growth. If he works, his reasons should be 
found in the work and in his purposes, not 
in an artificial motivation. 

My treatment of these five questions is 
obviously too brief, and for that reason, 
perhaps, a trifle too dogmatic, too forth- 
right. Those who wish to utilize the 
above material for discussion purposes 
will find it most useful, I presume, if 
they will first of all construct an outline 
of their own; thereafter they will find it a 
simple matter to arrange all the ideas in 
the form of a series of graded choices. 


(A suggestive outline for the discussion of this article will be found on page #42.) 
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A-WAY-SHE-GO 








By MAYNARD DIXON 


Drawn by Maynard Dixon 











LONG time ago there was a little Injun girl who lived with her 
daddy and mama in their tepee made by buffalo skins. There 
were no trees in that country; just plains and grass and sky. ‘The 
mama was very good to her little girl, but she used to run away 
every time she could get a chance. So one day her daddy said, ‘““My 
little daughter, some time you will go too far, w-a-y off where there 
is a big hole in the ground, and you will fall down in there, and 
maybe we can’t get you out again.” 


So one day little A-way-she-go ran away again, and she ran 
and she ran until bye and bye when she looked around she couldn't 
see where her home was, and she didn’t know where her daddy and 
mama were any more. [hen she didn’t know which way to go. 
She just kept on walking and walking and bye and bye she came to 
a place where there was a great big hole in the ground. It was dark 
down in there, and while she was looking down into the hole her 
feet slipped and she fell right in—-C’bump! She lit on something 
soft and hairy. She looked around but it was all dark in there and 
she couldn’t see anything. 


Little A-way-she-go was very much afraid, and she said in a 
little trembly voice, «wno is tat?” 


And something said in a great big grumbly voice, “This ts 
Old Man Bear.” 


And she said, “‘Oh, please, old bear, don’t you hurt me.”’ 
The bear said, ““What’s your name?”’ 

She said, ‘““My name is little A-way-she-go.” 

The bear said, ‘““‘How did you come down in here?”’ 


“Oh’’, she said, ‘I was a naughty girl, and I ran away from 
my daddy and mama and I fell down in here.”’ 


The bear said, “Oh! you were a naughty girl to run away.”’ 


Reprinted by permission from Injun Babies, by MAYNARD Dixon, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Copyright, 1923, by the author. 
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Then the little girl said, ‘Please, old good bear, you are big 


and brave and strong, won't you help me to get out of the big 
dark hole?”’ 


And the bear said, ““You were a naughty girl to run away, but 
if you promise to be good and do just as I tell you I will help you to 
get out. But you mustn't cry and mustn't be afraid.” 


She said, ‘“Yes, Bear, I'll be good.” 


Then he said, ““Come here, Mama Bear. Climb up on my 
shoulders. Come here, Brother Bear, climb up on Mama Beat’s 
shoulders. Come here, Sister Bear, climb up on Brother Bear’s 
shoulders. Come here, Baby Bear, climb up on Sister Bear’s 
shoulders.” So all the bears climbed up on top of one another until 
the baby bear was way up on top. 


Then the old daddy bear said, “‘Come here, Little Girl, and 
climb up. Keep on climbing until you get way up on top of Baby 
Bear, and then maybe you can get out of the big hole.”’ 


So the little girl took hold of the hair on the bear’s back, and 
she began to climb up and up, and when she got way up, pretty 
near to the baby bear, she got awful’ scared. But she didn’t cry,— 
she just kept on climbing and pretty soon she was standing up high | 
on the baby bear’s shoulders,—and she could just see out over the 
edge of the hole. She looked and looked, but she could not see 
anything but grass and sky. At last she saw her daddy coming, 
way far away. And he was looking and looking, trying to find 
his little daughter; and every once in a while he would stop and 
call, ‘“‘Hu-u-ee!’’ He didn’t see his daughter at first, but he kept on 
coming toward her and bye and bye he saw her head sticking up 
out of the big hole and then she called, ‘““Here, Daddy, here I am!”’ 
He came running and took hold of her hands and pulled her out. 
Then he squeezed her and said, ‘“‘Oh, my little daughter, how did 
you climb up out of that big hole?”’ 


And she said, ‘“‘Daddy, the good bears helped me, and I want 
to tell that baby bear ‘Good-bye.’ ’’ So the daddy took hold of her 
hand and she leaned way far over and kissed that baby bear right 
on the end of the nose. 


Then her daddy took her home and her mama was very glad 
to see her and kissed her, and little A-way-she-go cried and promised 
she would never run away any more. 


Then her daddy said, ‘‘I think those were good bears to help 
you climb out of the hole. We must go and take them something 
nice.”” So the next day they went walking and walking to the big 
hole and her daddy took along some nice buffalo bones. When they 
threw them down in the big hole the bears said, ““OOF-OOP’”’ sot 
ate them all up. 
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Congress are 





education. 


Cuitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 


The objects of the 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

SEcoND, To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








HIs month we begin the twenty-eighth 
T volume of CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 

Following an old established procedure 
we are giving to our readers in this first 
number of the volume, the opening article 
in the series planned for the use of those 
who, individually or in groups, are study- 
ing to promote those material things and 
those ideals which are good for children. 
The article “What About Work?” is writ- 
ten by Eduard Lindeman, a champion of 
the rights of boys and girls. 

The series constituting the study course 
this year has as its theme “Developing 
Character in Your Child.” It has been 
planned by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Parent Educa- 
tion of the National Congress, with the 
generous cooperation of eight well-known 
authorities in the child welfare field. The 
subjects were announced in the May issue 
and treatments were briefly described. 

For the second year the magazine pre- 
sents a monthly Parent-Teacher Program. 
The first of these programs appears in this 
issue: “Living Together in the Family.” 
The assistance of National chairmen. has 
made these nine suggestive outlines for 
program use possible for Congress units. 

Subscribers to this magazine and officers 
of Congress units may secure copies of 
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leaflets describing the Parent Education 
Study Course and the Parent-Teacher 
Program free of charge by writing to 
Cuitp WELFARE Macazine, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, 
D. &. 


Washington, 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTOOD 
CHILDREN 


vm since our Founders met in 
Washington in 1897, “believing in the 
necessity for organized and earnest effort 
on the part of the mothers of the land con- 
cerning questions most vital to the welfare 
of their children and the manifold interests 
of the home,” Congress units have had 
parent education as one of their main in- 
terests. The last few years have seen an 
increased impetus given to this phase of 
Congress work, partly by the growing need 
of parents for adequate knowledge in deal- 
ing with the new problems our complex 
civilization presents and partly by the 
growing desire of both schools and parents 
to make education a cooperative project. 

Twenty years ago when a parent was 
sent for to come to school, he went more or 
less nervously, aware of the fact that the 
child for whom he was responsible was not 
doing well or had committed some misde- 
meanor. Now when the parent goes to 
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school, he goes sure of cooperation from 
principal and teachers and sure, too, that 
his contribution will be recognized in the 
education of his child. 

Child study groups are an important 
part of the cooperation between home and 
school. In them teachers and parents 
gather together to discuss their mutual 
problems and to work out solutions equally 
valuable for home and school. In recogni- 
tion of the need for many viewpoints in the 
discussion of parent and child, teacher and 
child, and home and school problems, 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE presents a 
series of programs for study groups, know- 
ing that with each group meeting children 
will be better understood and teachers and 
parents more fully united in that project 
which is the basis for all parent-teacher 
work, the development of healthy, happy, 
well-educated American citizens. 


‘SHALL WE CARRY ON? 


"Tu proximity of a playground 
has a direct relation to a boy’s chances for 
keeping out of trouble,” said Dr. Francis I. 
Powers in an address before delegates to 
the National Convention in Seattle last 
spring. Many parent-teacher association 
leaders, believing this, planned for careful 


supervision of summer playgrounds in 


cities, towns, and villages more generally 
this year than ever before—judging from 
the reports that have come to us. Many 
communities have been made safer for boys 
and girls because of the activities of a 
parent-teacher association during the long 
summer days. 

Vacation is over now and we are ready 
to settle down to the routine of the school 
year—just that, settle down to other in- 
terests and activities and we are likely to 
forget the ratio between the proximity of 
playgrounds and salvaged children. School 
takes care of six hours daily for some chil- 
dren, and the school playground helps 
greatly, but the hours between school and 
dusk are still in the danger zone. 

Is it possible to sustain the efforts of the 
summer a bit longer? The handcraft 
clubs might be working on a Christmas 
cheer project, or just making gifts for fam- 
ily and friends. Remember that only a 
few children are included in the school 
athletic program. There is need for the 
games for the others as long as days are 
pleasant. Leaders may be harder to find 
at this time of year, but there are still many 
voung people of adequate training and ex- 
perience who cannot go to college or find 
work for a while. Possibly these need to 
help as much as the children need their 


help. Shall we try to carry on a bit 
longer? 











NLEss the work a child is taught to do holds a rewarding joy born of the creative 
impulse the job falls flat. The child goes elsewhere in search of higher values. It is 


by doing the thing that he likes, the thing that is an expression of his inner self, the thing 
that allows his creative power to function, that the child gets an appreciation of his own 
strength—gets a feeling of tolerance for others, an enthusiasm for mastery of technique. 


It is through this that he forms enduring friendship. 


notions of right and wrong. 


It is from this that he derives his 


It is through this that he develops his ideas of reverence, 


of service, of beauty, of godliness—ANGELO Patri. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 




















1. LIVING TOGETHER IN THE FAMILY 





Suggestions for Achieving Happy Family Relationships 


A family lives together happily when the family pattern is built up on the basis 
of mutual confidence and understanding and when each member makes to the best of his 
ability his contributions to an integrated and balanced family life. Only when each 
member feels that he has the confidence of every other member, that his assets will be 
recognized, and that he will be helped to overcome his limitations, will the family as 
a whole work together happily and realize its fullest development. 


AMILY life, like any drama, has its crises and its climaxes. Within the 
family most children meet the first great crisis of their lives and their 


reaction to this is apt to influence the rest of their lives.” Lorine PRUETTE 
in The Parent and the Happy Child. 


Music by Mothersingers or Fathersingers. 
Reading of message from National President. (See this issue of Cuitp WELFARE.) 


Business MEETING (20 minutes) 


Reports; announcements of committee chairmen concerning programs and plans 
for the year; report of National Convention (see June-July issue) ; new business. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Parent Education, Homemaking, or Program committee.) 


TALK BY TEACHER: How a CuILp’s ATTITUDE AND WorK AT SCHOOL 
REFLECT Happy or UNHAPPY RELATIONSHIPS IN THE HOME. 


(Points to develop; the advantages of a wholesome attitude toward work; of being a 
good loser; of not finding fault or feeling abused; of cooperating with others at home and 


at school.) 
“The home of Everychild is his springboard into life. It gives him his 
initial start. It starts him helped or handicapped. It lands him near or far, 


on his feet or at a disadvantage.’—H. W. Hurt in The Child and His 
Home. 


References 


Parent Education, Third Yearbook. “Why Parents Should Visit Schools and What They Should 
Observe.” F. E. Henzlik. N.C. P. T. $1.00. 
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Parent Education, Third Yearbook. “School Problems and the Adolescent.” Garry Cleveland 
Myers. N. C. P. T. $1.00. 


Thom, Douglas A. Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems. New York: Appleton. $2.50. 
Chapter VI. 


TALK BY A FATHER: PuysicaLt ConpiITIONs OF THE HOME NECESSARY 
TO Promote Happy FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. 

(Points to develop: conditions favorable for sleep, rest, and being alone; a regular 
schedule; a suitable place for work and play; as few economic worries as possible.) 

“The home originated and still exists primarily as a place where children 
can be cared for until they are able to care for themselves.”—NEWELL W. 
Epson. 
References 


Haskell, Douglas. “Houses for Children.” Child Study. May-June, 1933, p. 221. 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The Home and the Child. New 
York: Century, $2.00. Pp. 3-59. 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. “New Models in Apartments.” James S. Taylor. April, 1933, 
p. 399. 


“Better Houses—Better Children.”” Ruth Lindquist. April, 1932, p. 465. 
“A Homemade Nursery School.” Eleanor Hussey Smith. February, 1932, p. 331. 


TALK BY A MOTHER: THE ImporTANCE OF SATISFACTORY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE VARIOUS MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 
(Points to develop: relations between father and mother, parents and children, child and 


child; relations of parents and children with other members of the household. Ways of 
achieving happy relations in the family.) 


“Tt costs but little for a home to enable a child to live in an atmosphere 
where people are courteous with each other as well as with guests or strangers, 
where people are gentle and considerate, where they try to help each other, 
where everyone, big or little, has a place and a respect for his personality and 
a right to be heard, where older folk administer home as a democracy rather 
than a monarchy, and where mutual love and respect are practiced as well as 
preached.”—H. W. Hurt in The Child and His Home. 


References 
Edson, Newell W. “Teaching Family Relations.” Journal of Home Economics. March, 1933, 
p. 188. 
Parent Education, Third Yearbook. “Our Children and Their Parents.” Garry Cleveland 
Myers. 


“Early Training in Home Membership.” Mandel Sherman. 
“Developing Initiative and Responsibility.” Afton Smith. 


Pruette, Lorine. The Parent and the Happy Child. New York: Henry Holt. $2.00. Part I. 
Cui_p WELFARE: “Enjoying Our Children.” Martha Pratt Haislip. March, 1933, p. 344. 
“Contented Parents.” Alice D. Kelly. February, 1932, p. 324. 
SOCIAL PERIOD 


Demonstration of games which can be played by the entire family. (CHILD 
WELFARE, May, 1933, p. 478.) 


PROJECTS 
1. Exhibition or fair at which children show home pets and hobbies. 


2. Exhibition of a simple, artistic living room which meets the social needs of an average 
family. (In miniature, if necessary.) 


3. Exhibition of drawings of an adolescent boy’s chamber which must also serve as his study. 
(High school boys might draw some of the plans.) : 


This program was outlined with the cooperation of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Parent Education, N. C. P. T. 
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FATHERS IN THE P. T. A. 


A Study of the Problem—How to Interest 
Fathers in Parent-Teacher Associations— 
By a Fathers’ Committee 


By LeRoy E. BowMan 























VERY active and aggressive leader in a 

parent-teacher organization is anxious 
to get fathers into the work, not only to 
swell the numbers at the meetings and ex- 
tend the influence of the association, but to 
bring into the planning and the programs 
the masculine point of view. It is essential 
to know at first hand the man’s point of 
view in order that the efforts of the asso- 
ciation may meet an actual need. The very 
success of parent education in making 
many women familiar with the principles 
of child development has made it more 
necessary that men participate. For a home 
in which one parent understands these 
principles and the other does not, is not 
ideal from the standpoint of the child or of 
either parent. 

Recently these and other reasons for the 
enlistment of more male members have 
been appreciated quite generally and many 
efforts have been made to arouse their 
active interest. The United Parents Asso- 
ciations in New York City undertook to 
find out by careful study why so few men 
belonged to their local groups, what it is 
they like and dislike in parent organiza- 
tions, and what could be done to bring 
about more interested and more extensive 
male participation. 

Almost to the last one the men who were 
queried showed an interest and a desire to 
do their part in the work. Sons of Adam 
that they are, they blamed the women for 
the failure of men to respond in large num- 
bers; they said that the women have not 
only preémpted the field and put the meet- 
ings at times when women are free and 
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men are not but that they have also put a 
stamp of feminine triviality on the 
meetings. They say the women engage in 
small talk and are prone to devote them- 
selves to minor problems of child care. 
There surely are instances of parent 
groups in which there may be some justifi- 
cation for the criticisms. 

Undoubtedly some of the men were on 
the defensive, however, and their adverse 
criticisms would be turned to boastings if 
parent associations were looked on, more 
than at present, as accepted channels of 
male as well as female leadership. ‘There 
is, however, no answer to the men’s com- 
plaint that meetings are held at times when 
they cannot attend. No association can 
ever expect men to be interested when the 
meetings are held—some or all of them— 
during the working hours of the day. 

The women seemed to be divided on the 
question of the place of men in a parent 
organization. Some frankly said that men 
are not in their element there, and that the 
real, consecutive, earnest work which takes 
considerable time is not done by the few 
male members who belong. Some of the 
women thought the men should come to 
special meetings prepared for them. Some 
thought the fathers should be satisfied to 
perform those particular tasks which seem 
most fitting for men. In the opinion of the 
committee, fathers’ nights and special oc- 
casions arranged by the woinen are cer- 
tainly no great inducement to the men to 
take amy active permanent part in parent 
groups. So long as the women assume to 
run the show and ask the men in, the men 
may come occasionally to be entertained 
but not to take any serious responsibility. 

So far the answer seems to be quite clear 
in two respects: Men cannot come unless 
the meetings are held in the evening, and 
they will not come unless they are a 
responsible part of the leadership in the 
association. , 
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"Tus committee found that men 
did take a large part in some of the local 
associations and tried to answer the ques- 
tion any president would raise: What is 
there in the conduct of these associations 
that brought the men? Inquiry among 
members of the few organizations in which 
the number of men equalled or exceeded 
the number of women, showed that in al- 
most every case there existed in the local 
association a tradition of men and women 
working together. The fact of mutual 
participation was assumed and taken as a 
matter of course. The committee came to 
the conclusion that the way any organiza- 
tion begins has a great deal to do with the 
way it crystallizes and continues. It is now 
urging that all local parent organizations 
begin on the mutual participation plan. 

However, it is quite apparent that organ- 
izations which are in existence cannot very 
well begin all over and their leaders must. 
therefore fall back on the expedient of ask- 
ing men to come in to take part in a work 
largely conducted by women. The Fath- 
ers’ Committee has come to the belief that 
both the assumption and the conclusion in 
the preceding sentence are fallacious. Or- 
ganizations are constantly beginning no 
matter how old they may be. Every new 
project is a beginning. As a matter of fact 
every old project taken up from a new 
angle or every piece of work taken up at 
the beginning of the school year is in a 
real sense a beginning. At a time when a 
new start is made the effort to give both 
men and women leadership in the project 
is most effective. When the participation 
of men is brought into one project after 
another, slowly the whole membership and 
leadership of the association will be 
influenced. 

The Fathers’ Committee came quickly 
to see that to have all the work or any part 
of the work of any association done ex- 
clusively by men is as undesirable as to 
have the organization composed of or con- 
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trolled by women alone. The joint enter- 
Sev- 


eral groups told the committee it was much 


prise seems to be the most successful. 


more fun to carry on the association when 
There 


are a few parent organizations in which 


men and women worked together. 


the men meet by themselves on special 
nights for special purposes. Some of these 
groups, however, are minimizing separate 
meetings; in no group, apparently, has 
there been any long-continued successful 
separation. 

In one borough of New York there is 
emerging an interesting experiment involv- 
ing a special effort of men. ‘This section of 
the city responded enthusiastically to the 
report of the Fathers’ Committee study. 
Many people in that area felt that fathers 
working together would feel more com- 
panionship and would satisfy a male pride 
if the men undertook the task themselves 
and watched the accomplishments of the 
women. The borough chairman is there- 
fore getting together the interested men in 
the neighborhoods of several schools and 
these men are planning ways for bringing 
strong contingents of men into the various 
local associations. 


——_— has been said above to 
show that (1) the iron must be struck 
while hot, that is, men must be interested 
when they can “get in on the ground 
floor”; and (2) it is unwise to try to get 
men to conduct an essentially male project. 
Hence there is need for new projects that 
may be suggested to local associations— 
projects that will interest both men and 
women. The Fathers’ Committee has at- 
tempted to find, out of the many situations 
canvassed and the predilections expressed 
by the men, a number of projects .that 
would fit the need above expressed and still 
be an integral part of real parent and 
parent-teacher organizations. 

The subject that received the most 
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universal approbation in this regard is 
vocational guidance. Every father is inter- 
ested, so is every mother. It is a real, per- 
sistent, growing, mutual concern and cause 
for discussion between parents and child. 
Further, every bit of schooling in direct or 
indirect ways is related to the subject. In 
time of depression the problem of what the 
child is eventually to do is a difficult one, 
but it is also an excellent subject for delib- 
eration by parents and teachers. In addi- 
tion, the possibilities of community partici- 
pation are many; the lawyer, the teacher, 
the merchant, the preacher, any intelligent, 
informed person in the neighborhood can 
bring an understanding of his own occupa- 
tion to pupils, parents, and teachers, and 
give a practical reality to discussions of 
vocational guidance. 

The Fathers’ Committee is attempting 
to help any local associations which show a 
desire to take up work that may interest 
fathers. To illustrate: In one case the 
principal of a school telephoned for a 
speaker on fathers’ participation at a com- 
ing meeting of his P. T. A. The answer 
was given that it would be more profitable 
to hold a meeting after some tangible 
project had been started. Would the 
principal not like to bring some person in 
the association interested in starting an 
appropriate and needed project in which 
men and women could join, to talk it over 
with members of the Fathers’ Committee ? 
He came with a father and a mother and 
discussed the problem of enlisting others 
and forming a committee. The committee 
decided to focus on vocational guidance 
and is now consulting with mental hygiene 
experts in child guidance and also with 
authorities on opportunities for training 
for various occupations. ‘The issue as to 
whether men or women should have the 
leadership in this project probably never 
will arise. Both men and women will take 
part in the direction and planning of the 
work, 
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All persons questioned by the Fathers’ 
Committee said that men lean toward 
programs involving civic effort; hence it is 
recommended that any such project that is 
undertaken be put on the shoulders of at 
least as many men as women. There are 
dangers in the subject. Civics may degen- 
erate into the mere passing of resolutions 
without adequate information or contacts, 
or without the opinions of disinterested ex- 
perts in the subject. Further, there are 
selfish, commercial, and local political in- 
terests that are apt to exploit a civic pro- 
gram. However, the civic aspects of edu- 
cation and recreation for children can 
safely command attention in a _ parent- 
teacher association. It is imperative that 
the parents of every school in the country 
should watch in these days of hectic econ- 
omy to see that essentials of education are 
not cut out. Economy has often hit hard- 
est where children’s development will 
suffer most. 

The committee found that there is uni- 
versal interest on the part of both men and 
women in the probable effect of the depres- 
sion on the future of children. Discussion 
groups which have taken up the implica- 
tions of economic development for educa- 
tion have proved very fruitful. <A series of 
discussions on “education and the changing 
world” may have many of the values for 
both men and women that study groups 
have had in the past for women. 


— 
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Ler no one conclude from what 
has been said that the chief consideration in 
the task of interesting men in parent or 
parent-teacher associations is some special 
project. Every situation that has been 
studied to date indicates that there is only 
one sure way of enlisting men, and that is 
to have an important, interesting program 
carried on in live fashion. ‘To insure a 
response from men it appears to be neces- 
sary first to tackle the biggest jobs; second, 
to plan for them with men from the start. 
Program and Executive committees com- 
posed of both men and women are much 
more apt to hit upon programs appealing 
to both sexes than are the same committees 
composed of women exerting themselves to 
attract men to meetings. 

Men fall into curious organization pat- 
terns when they work by themselves; and 
women, though they are said to be closer 
to the human stock pattern, likewise be-~ 
come artificial to some extent when they, in 
company with women alone, consider and 
work toward the solution of the greatest 
problem that is common to men and 
women. ‘The two sexes should take com- 
mon action as a matter of course on mat- 
ters of child development. It is best to as- 
sume that men and women do alike respond 
to the appeal of parental responsibility. 
Fathers’ Committees and men’s special 
projects are mistakes. Mutual efforts 
which are genuine and sincere are the most 
wholesome, enjoyable, and effective. 
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CONGRESS COMMENTS 














The fall meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Congress will be 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 18-21. 

** * 


During the absence of Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
President of the National Congress, in Europe 
during July and August, Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, First Vice-President, served as Acting 
President. She represented the Congress during 
the Institute of Public Affairs at the parent- 
teacher course offered at the University of 
Virginia, July 10-14; and presided at the 
Parent-Teacher section of the National Edu- 
cation Association convention in Chicago, July 3. 
Mrs. C. E. Roe, Field Secretary of the National 
Congress, gave one of the addresses at this 
meeting. 

e £ « 

The six New England state presidents 
have invited the National Congress to hold 
its 1935 Convention in Boston. 

* * * 

In order to secure, if possible, more suitable 
radio programs for children, the National Con- 
gress, at its Seattle Convention appointed a 
special committee to study this subject. The 
personnel of the committee is: Mrs. F. M. Hos- 
mer, Chairman; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, Mr. B. H. Darrow. Mr. J. W. 
Faust, and Mr. Newell W. Edson. 

* * * 


Parent-teacher courses and conferences 
were held in summer schools in the state 
universities of Iowa, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Utah, and Virginia; and also at Hastings 
College, Omaha Municipal University, and 


Peru State Teachers College, all in 
Nebraska. 

Non-credit courses in parent-teacher 
work were held in _ [Illinois’ five state 
teachers colleges. 

* * . 


Mrs. C. E. Roe, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Congress, represented the Congress at the 
meeting of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference in Chicago, July 4. 





Miss Alida Bowler, Juvenile Protection 
chairman, represented the Congress at the 
annual convention of the National Proba- 
tion Association in July. 

* * * 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Education Secre- 

tary, was abroad during July and August. 
* 2 @ 

Miss Alice E. Sowers, Associate Chair- 
man of the Parent Education committee, 
is the author of a play entitled “A Radio 
Listening Group.” It was first given at the 
Seattle convention and is available from 
the Nationa] Office at ten cents per copy. 

*_* * 

Miss Ellen C. Lombard, chairman of the 
Home Education committee, is the author of 
“Parent Education in Public Schools,” an arti- 
cle in the June issue of School Life. 

* * * 


Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman of the 
Parent Education committee, read a paper 
before the Child Development and Parental 
Education section of the American Home 
Economics Association which met in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 26 to 30. 

* 7 7 
A copy of the 1933 Resolutions of the N. C. 
P. T. will be sent to the President of the United 
States, each member of his cabinet, the gov- 
ernor of each state, and each state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 
** * 

Elections of officers have been held dur- 
ing the past few months by the following 
states, and we greet the new presidents 
who, by virtue of their office, have now 
become members of the National Board 
of Managers: 

Florida—Mrs. Malcolm McClellan, Jack- 
sonville. 

Hawaii—Mrs. W. W. Tuttle, Honolulu. 

Montana—Mrs. William Beers, Billings. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. George Warwick, 
Jr., Westmoreland Depot. 

Wisconsin—Mrs. William Hastings, Madi- 


son. 
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LUNCH ROOM PROJECTS 


Pennsylvania 


Down in the basement beneath the red 
fire wagons and sparkling brass rails of the 
Franklin Firehouse in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, the local fire 
department have thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into a venture which is unique— 
for firemen. Since the first of the year 
these firemen have been cooperating with 


the members of 


the parent-teacher association in operating 
a full-fledged lunch room for 140 children 
in the near-by Franklin School whose 
parents have suffered from the paralysis of 
ship-building and other industries. 

There is no school cafeteria through 
which the problem could be met, nor does 
the school building contain any available 
space in which food can be prepared. But 
the dire necessity for securing nourishing 
free lunches for the needy pupils was fully 
realized by the principal of the school, who 
laid before the parent-teacher association 
the pressing questions of where space could 
be found; who could operate the cafeteria; 
and how it could be financed. 

The result was that the firemen of the 
Franklin Firehouse, which is located within 
the school block, offered the use of the base- 
ment of their firehouse. The offer was 
promptly accepted. A good cleaning and 
a small amount of beaver board and paint 
soon transformed an otherwise dreary base- 
ment into quite cheerful eating quarters. 
Boards placed upon wooden horses and 
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covered with light colored oilcloth made 
substantial tables. 

At the rear of the basement is the pres- 
ent kitchen which has three large stoves, a 
work table which any chef would find 
adequate, a deep sink, and pots and pans 
galore. One of the firemen offered the 
impossible sum of a dollar for all of the 
cafeteria equipment of a closed mill, and 
got it! This fortunate purchase was sup- 
plemented by a gift of odd pieces from the. 
Home Economics Department of the 
Chester High School. 

In the meantime, the teachers of the 
Franklin School had volunteered to con- 
tribute a dollar a month out of their 
already much reduced salaries. The next 
step was to secure volunteers to plan, pre- 
pare, and serve the lunches. The parent- 
teacher association and the firemen rose to 
the occasion. The planning and most of 
the marketing is done by the association’s 
president. ‘Two members in rotation each 
morning assist the cooks—the entire fire 
department—in the food preparation. And 
the teachers from the Franklin School take 
turns in giving their noon hour to help 
with the serving. So the parents, the 
teachers, and the firemen, all working to- 
gether, serve every day a wholesome hot 
lunch to those 140 hungry youngsters. 

One day the menu may consist of a 
brunswick stew and cabbage, or a thick 
vegetable soup; or again a platter which 
boasts of such good, inexpensive vegetables 
as buttered carrots, scalloped tomatoes, and 
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Firemen, parents, teachers, and children 
all enjoy the lunches at the Franklin 
Firehouse 


baked potatoes. Along with this goes 
plenty of day-old bread, donated regularly 
by a local bakery, and all the milk or cocoa 
a child may wish to drink. Small food 
gifts have been occasionally sent in by those 
becoming interested in the lunch room. 
To “say the grace’ before beginning a 
meal is a coveted honor. One day a quiet 
little fellow held up his hand for attention 
after everyone was seated. 


” 


one. 


“Please, I know 
Whereupon he brought a lump to 
some of the older throats by launching 
bravely into the Lord’s Prayer. 

The food is not placed before the child 
with, “Here is your lunch,” for the first 
plate or bowlful is only the starting point 
for as many helpings as the children desire. 
Each is served also with a generous measure 
of personal interest and a happy atmosphere. 

Were you to glance to the right of the 
large tables in this firehouse-lunch room 
you would see a smaller table at which are 
seated a number of children a bit paler and 
smaller than the rest. This group is known 
behind the scenes as “the cod-liver oil 
children.” Because of extreme malnutri- 
tion, cod-liver oil has been provided and is 
covertly administered in their food. 

So just before any noon you may see this 
little straggling army with empty stomachs 
but radiant faces marching down the wide 
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stairway 
which leads 
to the base- 
ment doorway 
of the fire- 
house. Here 
each child 
hands to a 
waiting _fire- 
man his small 
blue card is- 
sued by the 
school, which 
entitles him to 
a good nour- 
ishing meal. 

Not long ago someone asked the inevita- 
ble question of one of the firemen who was 
at the moment busily serving big bowls of 
thick soup: “But suppose there should be 
a fire?” 

The fireman laughed, crossed his fingers, 
and replied, ‘‘Well, it hasn’t happened yet.” 
—KATHRYN ALLEN White, Philadelphia. 


Florida 


The successful management of lunch 
rooms in elementary schools is an outstand- 
ing achievement of Orlando parent-teacher 
associations. The school board equipped 
each cafeteria with the necessary tables, 
benches, dishes, and cooking equipment and 
then turned the project over to the P. T. A. 
The members were to replace equipment as 
needed—such equipment to become the 
property of the school board. They were 
also to pay all bills including gas, food sup- 
plies, and help. 

The Concord Park School cafeteria is 
under the management of one of the school 
mothers. She is appointed in the spring 
by the newly elected P. T. A. president 
and, as Lunch Room chairman, becomes a 
member of the Executive board. She re- 
ceives no salary, of course. She makes a 
financial report to the board each month, 
and lays all matters of importance before 
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it for final decision. She confers with the 
cook, hired by the board, and with her help 
plans all meals. On Mondays and Fridays 
she is at the school during the noon hour, 
overseeing and helping to serve. The cook 
is assisted by one helper, a dishwasher. At 
each association meeting ten volunteers, to 
help in serving, are called for. In shifts of 
two these women help serve on one day 
each week for a month. Thus expenses 
are kept low and the women are given a 
working share in the lunch room project. 

During the past year the financial con- 
dition of the lunch room had to be studied 
more carefully than ever before. Many par- 
ents have found it difficult to give their chil- 
dren fifty cents a week for lunch, espe- 
cially when they have two or three 
children in the school. Many children 
were bringing their lunches instead 
of buying them. Letters were sent 
home to the parents explaining the 
situation and several sample menus 
were enclosed so that parents could 
see how much better it is for children 
to have a hot lunch than a cold one. 
The Executive board conducted a 
talking campaign among their friends. 
The result was that the number of 
hot lunches served gradually increased 
until 170 to 180 children were being 
served each day. 

There are some parents who are 
unable to provide their children with 
even a cold lunch. The principal 
gives the names of such children to 
the Welfare chairman; she _ investi- 
gates and all deserving children are 
given free lunches. The money for 
these is raised in one way or another, 
and the high standard of the lunch 
served each child is not lowered. 

The members of the Executive 





look forward to the next meeting. 
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The lunch room is being run without 
profit and without deficit. The aim is to 
come out even each month.—Mrs. HELEN 
AsKNE, 735 W.Concord Avenue, Orlando. 


Connecticut 


The P. T. A. of the Holcomb School in 
Southington opened a lunch room in the 
school which proved to be a valuable bit of 
relief work. 

An empty classroom in the basement was 
converted into a lunch room and a woman 
was hired at a dollar a day to cook and 
serve the lunches. The food was served at 
cost. Some needy children were fed free; 
and some children brought vegetables to 





Mrs. Hugh Bradford (left), President of the Na- 
tional Congress, and Miss Ellen Lombard, chairman 
board have luncheon at the school of the Committee on Home Education of the Con- 
bef , gress. Miss Lombard is presenting a purse to Mrs. 
efore the monthly meeting and Bradford on the eve of her departure to Ireland to 
have found it so attractive. that they attend the meeting of the International Federation of 


Home and School in Dublin where she spoke on Men- 


tal Hygiene on July 29th 
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exchange for their lunch. Cocoa at two 
cents a cup was served each day, and the 
hot dish was generally either three or five 
cents. The lunch room was supervised by 
a teacher and was visited each week by a 
member of the Lunch Room committee 
and by the school nurse. 

The money to support the project was 
raised by benefit entertainments.—ETHEL 
O. Lewis, President, Southington. 


Missouri 


The West Park Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion found its experiment in lunch-serving 
in the 1932-33 school year a success beyond 
all expectation. ‘The scheme grew out of 
the need for better nourishment for many 
of the pupils—a need which was particu- 
larly acute last winter. The charge was 
ten cents a meal, but children who were 
absolutely unable to pay and whose names 
were okeyed by the Public Welfare Society 
were served free of charge. 

The meals were cooked by the West 
Park mothers and served under their super- 
vision with the help of the teachers. Volun- 
teer assistance came from P. T. A. mem- 
bers in other districts of the city and from 
many people who were not members of a 
parent-teacher association. There were 
also many donations of food, so that 
the project was self-supporting—IRENE 
ApPLEMAN, Moberly. 


COUNTY ORGANIZATIONS 


Iowa 


When the present county superintendent 
took office in 1924, he and his wife saw the 
great need for parent-teacher associations 
in the rural schools and set about organiz- 
ing one in every school in Polk County. 

He says, “One of the greatest satisfac- 
tions to me in this work is that I never 
forced an organization on any one of my 
districts, but whenever the opportunity 
presented itself I spoke of P. T. A. work 
and the benefits derived from it. 
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I pointed 


out that here was a place where the adults 
of the community could cooperate with the 
teacher, school board, and boys and girls 
for a better atmosphere in the schools. And 
so the desire for an organization was left 
entirely up to the people in each school 
district. 

“The result has almost astonished us. 
The cooperation of the teachers, the pa- 
trons, and everyone concerned was greater 
than we could possibly have anticipated. 

“Four years ago a county council was 
formed which meets each month of the 
school year in Des Moines. The atten- 
dance often reaches the two hundred mark, 
and many locals find real inspiration in 
these council meetings. 

“The result of having parent-teacher 
associations in Polk County has been a 
decided increase in the number of schools 
that have raised their standards. Harmony 
and understanding have prevailed during 
these trying times, and the parent-teacher 
associations have continued to function 
rather than disband, which would have 
been the easiest thing to do.”—Harry 
ANDREWS, Superintendent of Polk County 
Schools, Des Moines. 





SCHOOL DENTAL SERVICE 


New York 


The Cedarhurst Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation established a School Dental Service 
which provided a complete dental examina- 
tion for each of the 980 pupils. The asso- 
ciation bought the equipment for $225 and 
enlisted the cooperation of local dentists. 
All the local dentists agreed to treat school 
children at special rates in their offices, and 
when parents were not able to pay for the 
work, even at these rates, the work was 
done through the School Dental Service at 
twenty-five cents a treatment. The sup- 
plies were paid for by the association. 
—Mrs. Rose Jay Swartz, Cedarhurst, 
Long Island. 
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LEADERSHIP AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


own personal applications of principles. It 
takes a certain length of time for some par- 
ents to learn this method of adult education. 

These are examples which indicate how 
potential leaders are studying parent educa- 
tion. A year’s experience in a first year 
group is rich in by-products. Open- 
mindedness and tolerance are developed 
naturally. In such a group where free 
discussion is essential a mother has to be- 
come objective not only concerning herself 
but concerning her children. Sometimes 
the greatest value lies in freeing her from 
too much anxiety. Sometimes a person 
finds herself in such a group. In other 
words these parents are learning to function 
as adults. 


Second Year Group 


New let us continue and catch a 
glimpse of a second year group. This is a 
smaller group than a first year group be- 
cause its members are actual leaders of 
groups of their own. As they lead groups 
they are also continuing their training. 
Problems which come up 
in their groups are dis- 
cussed and methods of deal- 
ing with them are sug- 
gested. Principles of group 
discussion are evolved from 
actual situations. Sources 
of information are given. 
Specially adapted material 
is suggested. For experi- 
ence each member prepares 
herself and leads this group 
in discussion. Then the 
group evaluates her leader- 
ship and presentation. 

Here is a concrete ex- 
ample: The subject of 
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teasing came up frequently in a particular 
group. Mrs. Blank volunteered to lead 
us on that topic. She worked out the 
entire lesson. Bibliography lists with 
special pages were given out. She typed 
some excellent excerpts for distribution. 
Then, using a blackboard, she led the 
group in a discussion, using the following 
questions: What is teasing? How may 
teasing be a helpful experience to the teasee 
and the teaser? How may teasing be a 
harmful experience? Why do people tease? 
Why are people teased? How can the 
causes of teasing be removed ? 

I asked this leader if she would express 
to me on paper the experience she had in 
leading the group and this is what she 
wrote: 

“In preparing the material for the dis- 
cussion I was gratified to find abundant 
material on the subject. I was most of all 
pleased with the help the librarian gave 
me in securing this material. She placed 
at my disposal her reader’s course, had 
every book reserved for me, and said that 
of all forms of adult education she was 
most interested in promoting parent educa- 
tion. I felt that I had gained much infor- 
mation. It was interesting to arrange the 
facts in outline form and to make short 
summaries to serve as tran- 
sitions to the next point in 
the discussion. But most of 
all I enjoyed the hearty co- 
operation of the group and 
the feeling that they were 
able to make real contribu- 
tions to .the subject which 
I had discovered in my 
reading. I was glad when 
they said they had learned 
something from the discus- 
sion ; for they had given me 
much. If there was any 
real value in the discussion 
I believe the credit should 
go to the group, for they 
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were behind the leader and assisting her at 
every turn.” 

I cite this instance not because it is a 
perfect example but to show the spirit of 
these leaders, the conception they have of 
leadership, and the extent to which they 
are willing to work in preparation. This 
woman is a busy mother with four children. 
I should like to add that this discussion was 
not academic, nor were the leader’s ideas 
put over on the group. It was in short a 
friendly discussion of a topic of importance 
to each member, an attempt to work out 
principles of action based upon a common 
experience with the help of a leader who 
had given time and thought to her 
leadership. 


Third and Fourth Year Groups 


Tus third and the fourth year 


group continues in training and experience 


in leading groups. After three years some 
leaders want to become professional leaders. 
If they do, they meet the requirements for 
a professional leader. In other words, lay 
leadership in parent education does not 
mean semi-professional leaders, but unpaid 
volunteers. Such a conception of lay lead- 
ership is consistent with the educational and 
social philosophy which considers raising 
the level of group attitudes and practices in 
parent-child of paramount 


importance rather than the development of 


relationships 


semi-professional leaders. 

Leadership in a parent education group 
One 
learns to outgrow the narrow confines of 
egotism and love of power and the limita- 
tion of a static philosophy. In short one 
is free to live and function effectively in 


offers a real challenge to any adult. 


a social group that is becoming conscious of 
its adulthood. 





STEPS TO A SUCCESSFUL STUDY COURSE 


Directions for Using a Magazine Article as the Basis of Study 


“Life becomes rational, 
meaningful, as we learn to 
be intelligent about the 





Five-minute report of leader to 


VI P. T. A., if requested. 








Additional information from supplemen- 
tary reading. 








things we do and the things 
that happen to us.” 


—Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. IV 





Agreement of group on fundamental principles. 
Summary of points to be remembered. 





Ill 





Asking of additional questions by members of the group. 
Answers by leader or by members best qualified. 








Answering of questions in text or at end of article by those 





i to whom they have previously been assigned. 
I Reading of article by members before class. Outlining of article 
by leader. 
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| Growing Girls 
' | must know these facts 


Group leaders, parents, teachers 
will find this FREE booklet a 
wonderful aid. Let us send you, 
FREE and postpaid, as many 

copies as you need. 





Endorsed and recommended 
by child welfare, parent- 
teacher organizations and 
a quarter million mothers. 








"Tee year some five million young 
girls will face a problem which can be 
made easy for them, if mother, teacher, 
mentor makes it easy. This year some five 
million such guardians will have to find 
a way of giving young girls between the 
ages of ten and fourteen certain informa- 
tion they need to know. 


Some parents, some teachers hesitate 
in approaching this task. They welcome 
help from any trustworthy source. 

For all guardians, both frank and hesi- 
tant, the world over, this problem has 
now been met. To make the task of 
enlightenment as easy as possible, the 
Kotex Company has had prepared a 










friendly little chat between mother and 
daughter. It is called “Marjorie May’s 
Twelfth Birthday.” 


In this book the subject is covered in 
simple, understandable form. It is written 
to eliminate the element of mystery and 
give the child complete assurance. 


To secure as many copies as you need, 
without cost or slightest obligation, 
simply address Mary Pauline Callender, 
Kotex Company, Room 2117B, 180 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





SS 
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USES FOR SOUR MILK 


T may seem like a disaster when the mifk 
ra sour. But sour milk is good food, 
and should never be thrown away, says the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

But perhaps you call it 
bonnyclabber. 


clabber—or 
Or, if you live in the far 
south, it may be French curd to you. In 
any case, clabber or curd with sweet cream 
or top milk and sugar is good for break- 
fast, or it is a delightful dessert—with fruit 
or preserves if you have them. 

For a dish like this the souring must not 
go too far—just far enough for the milk 
to “set.” For quick breads, however, and 
some kinds of cakes, sour clabber is just 
as good. Many cooks prefer it to sweet 
milk for biscuits, griddle cakes, corn bread, 
muffins, brown bread, waffles, gingerbread, 
spice cake, or devil’s cake. 

When used in cooking, sour milk must 
be neutralized by soda. In doughs or bat- 
ters, it can be substituted for equal quanti- 
ties of sweet milk if you use the right 
quantity of soda. The proportions are 
¥4 level teaspoon of soda to each cup of 
sour clabbered milk, or 1% teaspoon of soda 
if the milk is just turning. The soda 
should be mixed with the flour and other 
dry ingredients, so it will not begin to act 
until it is in the batter or dough. For thin 
batters, the soda and sour milk usually fur- 
nish enough leavening, but for thick bat- 
ters or doughs baking powder is usually 
needed, too. For griddle cakes, for in- 
stance, in place of 1 cup of sweet milk and 
2 teaspoons of baking powder, use 1 cup 
of sour clabbered milk and ™% level tea- 
spoon of soda with no baking powder. This 
quantity of soda is right for the sour milk, 
and with the milk it is practically equiva- 
lent in leavening power to the 2 teaspoons 
of baking powder. For biscuit dough, 
however, where you would use 1 cup of 
milk and 4 teaspoons of baking powder, 
substitute 1 cup of sour clabbered milk, 
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'4 level teaspoon of soda, and 2 teaspoons 
of baking powder. 

Cottage cheese is often made of sour 
milk, and when moistened with a little 
sweet top milk and seasoned with salt and 
pepper it may be served with dinner, or as 
a main dish for lunch or supper. Or it 
may be used as a dessert, served with top 
milk or cream and sugar. It makes an 
attractive salad when loosely piled on a 
lettuce leaf, perhaps with grated carrot or 
strips of green pepper, green cabbage, slices 
of tomato, cucumber, or pickle. Or it can 
be put in the center of a ring of tomato 
jelly, or pressed into a green pepper which 
is then chilled and sliced. Again, cottage 
cheese with crackers and jelly or preserves 
makes a good finish for lunch, dinner, or 
supper. 

If the milk has soured with the top milk 
on it, try using that top, or any sour cream, 
to make a horseradish sauce to serve with 
meat or fish. Or add a little sour cream 
to pork gravy just before it comes off the 
stove. Or you can add small quantities 
of sour cream to any cooked salad dressing 
with good effect. 


SOUR MILK COTTAGE CHEESE 
1 quart freshly clabbered milk 


1 quart boiling water 


salt pepper 


Pour boiling water over the clabber. Let 
stand until curd separates. Turn into cheese- 
cloth bag and let hang until whey has drained. 
Break and moisten curd with 2 tablespoons of 
melted butter. Season to taste. Sweet or sour 


cream may be added for greater smoothness 
and better flavor. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE 


4 cup thick sweet 
or sour cream 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 


3 or 4 tablespoons 
fresh grated horse- 
radish 


Whip the cream, salt, and sugar, and gradu- 


ally add the horseradish. Serve with meat or 
fish. 
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EASY CURES 
FOR MISBEHAVIOR 


(Continued from page 15) 
Finding the Simple Antidote 


I AM not saying that to be a parent 
is a simple thing. I am not saying that 
with each child there is one problem and 
one solution. I am not saying that we 
have done everything, once we have read a 
and have 
applied the theories which we find there. 
The responsibilities of parenthood are 
heavy; the lives of both children and adults 


are many sided. 


few textbooks on _ psychology, 


We are human and our 
children are human; and there is no known 
cure for that. 

But I do that in a 
percentage of cases it is the problem at 
hand which spreads weed-like through fam- 
ily life. The solution of it can generally 
be fitted neatly into a nutshell of what 
is variously 


maintain large 


known as common 


enlightenment, 


sense, 
intelligence, and genetic 
psychology. 

It is not necessary therefore to accuse of 
glibness or speciousness those advisers 
versed in theory who make short work of a 
whole family gone awry. It is, in my esti- 
mation, one of the strongest tests of the 
“workableness” of the mental hygiene of 
childhood that most of its rules, properly 
applied, simplify life instead of complicate 
it, and show us that the most compli- 
cated, exasperating, and alarming of child- 
hood manifestations may be and frequently 
are quite unimportant as long as the cause 
of them is discovered and eliminated. 

Once our relations to members of our 
families and their relations to each other 
are carefully considered and analyzed, the 
readjustments, if they are the right ones, 
should be quick and relatively easy to make. 

Psychology has given us tools for our 
building and directions for using them. 
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“KEEP COOL” 
--- eat to feel fit 


Many child authorities suggest that 
warm weather menus be light. There is 
less need for hot, heavy dishes. Crisp, 
light foods help bring refreshing variety. 


There’s a real reason for enjoying 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes frequently during 
warm days. Not only appetizing and 
delicious, these crunchy, nourishing 
flakes are rich in energy—and so easy 
to digest. 


Kellogg’s are extra tempting with 
fresh fruits. Always oven-fresh in the 
sealed WAXTITE bag. 


Our Home Economics Department has 
prepared a wide range of literature 
on the subject of 
nutrition, includ- ee SE 
ing many recipes 
and menu-sugges- 
tions. All are free. 
Send your request 
to Home Econom- 
ics Department, 
Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


2 of 


CORN |7 
FLAKE 


* OVEN-FRESH - 
FLAVOR-PERFECT 
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FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CATHERYNE CooKEe GILMAN 














CHILD is the most sensitive of all 
A living things. Every possible influ- 
ence will leave its impression upon the 
child.”—Luther Burbank. 

It is the recognition of this sensitiveness 
in children that makes necessary the effort 
to discover a more effective motion picture 
plan for the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
content in films and a careful study of plans 


A scientific analysis of the 


which have been in operation during the 
past twenty-five years demonstrate their in- 
effectiveness. Former plans have delayed 
real progress in supervision and regulation 
of standards of production and methods of 
distribution. 

Plans previously proposed and given 
ample opportunity to succeed have dealt 
with censorship, selection, and promotion 
The National 


Congress has adopted new policies and pro- 


of films already made. 
cedures to secure the production of better 
pictures instead of limiting its efforts to 
censorship, selection, or the promotion of 
pictures already produced for the com- 
mercial theaters. Previous plans have been 
operating at the point of exhibition, with 
the consumers. The new plan proposes 
that action shall be aimed at production, 
with the originators. Any effective pro- 
gram from a social or from an economic 
point of view must deal with the selection 
and treatment of subject material at the 
source and during the process of production. 
Indeed, it is quite evident that the most 
vital change must come in the group of 
producers of motion pictures. They ‘must 
be men and women conscious of their obli- 
gation to the peoples of this and other 
lands. They must be socially sensitive to 
the potentialities of the medium they are 
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using in a world where nations and races 
are so inevitably dependent upon each other 
and where children and youth are of pri- 
mary importance. ‘The new _ producers, 
and we are to have them, must understand 
social values. They cannot avowedly act 
for profit versus welfare. 

While the emphasis of the Motion Pic- 
ture Plan of the National Congress is 
placed upon the immediate welfare of chil- 
dren, its endorsers are keenly alive to the 
fact that the broader view of child welfare 
is the background against which the perma- 
nent pattern is to be woven. The uni- 
versal conception of child welfare must be 
the foundation upon which it rests. 

Child welfare is demanding the removal 
of war menaces and the creation of peace 
processes. It is developing inter-racial and 
international good will. It is utilizing the 
finest and most advanced educational de- 
vices. It is providing for character educa- 
tion and for establishing sound concepts of 
religious principles, of home values, of 
honorable business, and of equitable govern- 
ment. Motion pictures made in America 
for amusement purposes are menacing these 
objectives of the National 
Parents and Teachers. 

The National plan needs study to under- 
stand it, initiative to make it effective, and 
sincerity to make it permanent. Its policy 
is in accordance with Article III, Section 1, 
of the by-laws of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers which states: 


Congress of 


“This organization shall be non-com- 
mercial, non-sectarian, and _ non-partisan. 
No commercial enterprise nor any candi- 
date shall be endorsed by it. The name of 
the Congress, its branches, or its officers 
in their official capacities shall not be used 
in any connection with a commercial con- 
cern or with any political interest, or for 
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any other than the regular work of the 

Congress.” 

The new plan does not provide for co- 
operation with “commercial concerns” nor 
for the use of the name of the Congress to 
advertise a commercial product. It makes 
no provision to promote a commercial enter- 
prise. In facts it proposes that such forms 
of cooperation be discontinued and that a 
constructive program be developed without 
entangling alliances. It assumes that the 
chief concern of the Congress is child wel- 
fare and education. 

The CH1Lp WELFARE Film Service page 
is to be given for a time to the discussion 
of what everyone wants to know about 
motion pictures. Members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
subscribers to this magazine may send in 
their questions to CHILD WELFARE, 8 
Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts, 
and they will, so far as space permits, be 
answered. 





Excerpt from Letter to Mrs. Robbins 
Gilman, Chairman of Motion Picture 
Committee, N.C. P. T. 


ET me congratulate you on your splen- 

did article ‘‘Better Movies” in Janu- 
ary, 1933, CH1tp WELFARE. I am reading 
everything I can find on the question of 
movies, for I feel as you do that something 
drastic must be done. 


I have just come back from Turkey 
where I spent seven weeks taking moving 
pictures. One of the last conferences I 
had with Turkish women was on the sub- 
ject of movies. They asked me to appeal to 
American women to stop the terrible films 
coming to Istanbul (Constantinople). They 
also asked me to send them all the material 
I can find on movies for children. I shall 
send a copy of your article which will give 
the Turks valuable suggestions. 


C. D. S. 
September, 1933 





What Do You Think? 


The following questions are answered in this 
issue of CHILD WeLFaReE. To verify your an- 
swers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in bold type following the questions. 


1. a. How is it possible for the P. T. A. 
to achieve an informed, participat- 
ing membership? 3, 32. 


b. Elaborate on the suggestions made 
by Mrs. Bradford on page 3. 


2. Make a list of books suitable for a 
child from babyhood through the high 
school years which can be purchased 


for $25.00; $15.00; $10.00. 4-7. 


3. What are some of the advantages of 
using typewriters in the schools? 9-11. 


4. What is sometimes the relation be- 
tween parents’ behavior and their chil- 
dren’s behavior problems? 12-15. 


5. Cite cases that you know of in which 
a change in parental conduct has solved 
a problem of child training. 


6. a. List a few traits which a parent 
education leader should not have. 


16. 


6b. List some which both she and the 
group will find helpful. 18. 


7. Is it wise to pay children for work 
which they do at home? 23. 


8. Do you agree with Mr. Lindeman that 
the public schools should not be con- 
cerned with pre-vocational or voca- 
tional training? 24. 


9. How would you go about getting the 
fathers’ interest and cooperation in the 
work of your P. T. A.? 32-35. 


10. Is it wise to train a child always to 
“give up” to his company? 5l. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Thirty-Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Seattle, Washington—May 22-26, 1933 


ELIEVING that the Resolutions of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers consti- 
tute in a measure the working program for the 
year, the resolutions committee has considered, 
with conscientious devotion to Congress ideals, 
every measure presented to the committee, and 
herewith submits such measures as it has 
deemed practical for adaptation to state and 
local programs. 

The unfortunate economic situation in the 
world today has occasioned undue emphasis 
upon things material, with the result that home, 
school, and community are seriously endangered 
through a lowering of standards of living, in- 
adequate facilities for safeguarding health, de- 
creased educational, recreational, and_ social 
welfare budgets, and the breaking of home ties. 

Recognizing the need for economy, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
urges economy that is consistent with the main- 
tenance of such standards of health, vocational 
opportunities, law observance, recreation, li- 
brary service, mental and spiritual training as 
will make possible the realization of the ideals 
and responsibilities of a self-governing republic. 


EDUCATION 


As the continued maintenance of our public 
schools is essential to the growth and develop- 
ment of our nation the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers deplores such reduction 
in school budgets as will seriously affect the 
education of American youth through shortened 
school terms, impoverished curricula, and low- 
ered morale of teachers and students. We rec- 
ommend that the total budgets for all purposes 
be studied to determine whether reduction in 
governmental costs might not be made in other 
fields with less dangerous results to children, 
and that an effort be made to discover supple- 
mental sources of revenue for educational 
budgets. We reaffirm our conviction that the 
Board of Education should be selected by a vote 
of the people, and we are unalterably opposed 
to such measures for “economy” as the elimina- 
tion of administrative directors from public 
schools. 


FEDERAL AID 


We register our conviction that provision 
for Federal aid should be extended to all states 
during periods of economic depression, such as 
now exists, inasmuch as the present practice of 
restricting such aid to those states only which 
are able to match Federal funds does not afford 
relief to states in which there is the greatest 
need. 
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VOCATIONAL ARTS ‘ 


Since the ability to earn a livelihood is of 
basic importance in the development of a so- 
cially useful person, we believe it is imperative 
that education in vocations, homemaking, and 
the general art of living be made an integral 
part of the program of all public school systems. 


ATHLETICS 


We believe that athletic activities for girls 
and boys should be instituted for the develop- 
ment of sportsmanship and character building, 
rather than for competition and reward and 
that all such activity should be preceded by 
adequate physical examination. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Realizing that progress in education is very 
largely dependent upon research, we affirm our 
belief in the value of the United States Office 
of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau 
of Home Economics and urge that these Federal 
Research Bureaus be maintained at a high 
degree of efficiency and usefulness. 


LIBRARIES 


Recognizing the unprecedented use of libraries 
in these critical times and their contribution to 
the child and his community, we reaffirm our 
stand for adequate appropriations to insure 
essential library service. We urge, also, the 
extension of this service to rural communities. 


SELECTION OF READING MATTER 


The amount of unwholesome material con- 
tained in books, periodicals, and newspapers of 
today is deplorable. We therefore urge indi- 
vidual parents to supervise and direct more 
carefully the reading activities of young people, 
and to urge the rigid enforcement of all laws 
regulating the sale and distribution of unwhole- 
some reading matter. 


CITIZEN’S COUNCILS 


The need to study our civic, economic, and 
social problems is imperative. We therefore 
recommend for this purpose the organization 
of Citizen’s Councils representing every phase 
of community life, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Conference on the Crisis in 
Education. 


UNEMPLOYED BOYS AND GIRLS 


To meet the problems confronting unemployed 
boys and girls, we suggest cooperation with 
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other agencies interested in youth in a con- 
certed effort to develop for them community 
programs of wholesome and diverse activities. 
Such programs should include special, postgrad- 
uate, or vocational courses in the public schools, 
and extension work in colleges and universities. 
They should also include diversified recreational 
features, with schools, playgrounds, community 
centers, and churches opening their plants for 
longer hours and more varied uses. We sug- 
gest that these activities may be carried on 
with little expense through the use of carefully 
selected persons from among the unemployed 
on a work-relief basis. 


WANDERING BOYS AND GIRLS 


We recognize that the problem of the wan- 
dering boy and girl is of serious national im- 
port. We urge, therefore, participation in city, 
county, and state planning for more effective 
ways to meet the problem. We suggest that 
such planning must include first, prevention, 
which aims to keep young people from taking 
to the road, by making conditions more toler- 
able at home; and second, protection, which 
seeks to provide for the wanderer food and 
shelter of decent standards, advisory aid by 
experienced workers, and training or work 
projects to eliminate the present policy of end- 
lessly passing on the young transient and to 
provide a place in which he may find refuge 
from the physical and moral hazards of itin- 
erant life. 


CHILD LABOR 


We reaffirm our stand in favor of the ratifi- 
cation by the states of the Child Labor amend- 
ment and the enactment of such Federal legis- 
lation as will give the necessary protection to 
child workers and we urge that state branches 
work constantly for the improvement of state 
child labor standards and state enforcement 
machinery, with special emphasis on the estab- 
lishment of (1) a basic minimum age of 16 for 
employment; (2) a higher minimum age for 
employment in hazardous occupations; and (3) 
minimum wage provisions for minors. 


HANDICAPPED AND EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


We ask that special attention be given to 
safeguarding the rights of the handicapped and 
exceptional child so that his education may fit 
him to make the adjustments necessary for a 
satisfying life. 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 


We urge that the efforts to improve and 
modernize services to dependent and delinquent 
children be vigorously continued and _ that 
standards in these services shall not be lowered 
because of present economic conditions. We 
deplore the increasing tendency to turn back 
onto the community the socially inadequate and 
delinquent without any provision for proper 
care. 
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HEALTH 


We urge adequate protection and promotion 
of public health under the direction of trained 
leadership, and we recommend continuous effort 
to maintain appropriations sufficient for this 
purpose, and for cooperation between the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the United 
States Public Health Service, and official state 
and local health agencies. 


ALCOHOL 


We believe that the teaching of scientific facts 
about the effect of alcohol, devoid of emotion 
and propaganda, should be a part of the cur- 
riculum of the public school. We reaffirm our 
stand for the strict and impartial enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and all acts reg- 
ulating the sale and distribution of alcoholic 
beverages. We put ourselves on record as 
being unalterably opposed to advertisement of 
alcoholic liquors by means of the radio and 
urge that Congress units take such appropriate 
action as will make this advertising impossible. 


NARCOTICS 


Recognizing fully the destructive consequences 
of narcotic drug addiction to our young men 
and women, we endorse the prevention, pro- 
tection, and educational program undertaken by 
the United States Commissioner of Narcotics. 
We are aware of the defects and ineffectiveness 
of the present state narcotic laws in most of 
our states and we therefore urge the adoption 
of the Uniform State Narcotic Act, or an equally 
effective law, by every state in the Union, and 
we urge as one of our major objectives, active 
cooperation to secure such legislation. 


SAFETY 


Realizing that accidents are the most frequent 
cause of death between the ages of 5 and 19 
years, and that the cost of automobile acci- 
dents alone now surpasses the cost of our entire 
public education system by a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars each year, we urge the continua- 
tion of safety activities in home, school, and 
community, in order that lives and property 
may be safeguarded. Since drivers under 20 
years of age have the highest accident records 
of any using the streets and highways, we urge 
that special emphasis be placed on their train- 
ing and that parents recognize their own re- 
sponsibility in permitting the- use of automobiles 
by minors. 


MOTION PICTURES 


We urge cooperation with governmental and 
educational departments to stimulate the use 
of visual aids to education and to increase the 
circulation of wholesome films. We urge a 
more careful selection and treatment of subject 
material used in the process of production, and 
reafirm our support of federal legislation to 
regulate the business practices of the motion 
picture industry used in distribution. 
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RADIO 


We believe that radio broadcasting has po- 
tential value for education, culture, and enter- 
tainment far in excess of those at present real- 
ized. We wish to commend the many programs 
of merit and to give credit to all who have 
worked for program improvement. In view of 
the distinctly unhealthy reactions produced in 
boys and girls by some of our present radio 
programs, we urge that individuals and organ- 
izations responsible for such programs take 
immediate steps to make their content conform 
to generally accepted standards in the field of 
child development; and further, that all parent- 
teacher units use every available means to 
secure such improvement at the earliest possible 
moment. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Believing that the security of the nation de- 
pends upon the stability of the home and its 
early influences on the child; and that the fail- 
ure of individuals to make social adjustments 
to life is often due to lack of understanding on 
the part of parents, we urge further develop- 
ment of parent education study groups, parent- 
teacher radio listening groups, and _ similar 
methods offered by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for the enrichment of 
home life and enlightened parenthood. 





AN ALL-PURPOSE 
TYPEWRITER for the 


FAMILY 


The grade school pupil and the high school 
student can use the machine for home 
work. 





Both Mother and Dad will find many occa- 
sions for its use, especially in club work 
for speeches, reports, minutes, programs 
and letters. 


With this typewriter comes a beauti- 
ful carrying case which, when the 
machine is removed, is an attractive 
traveling bag. 





Sterling Model 
Smith Corona 


For prices and terms see your local repre- 
sentative or write to 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HOME LIFE 


Since the home is the most important influ- 
ence in the life of a child, we urge that parents 
and teachers endeavor to instill in children de- 
sirable attitudes toward, and adequate prepa- 
ration for, parenthood. The home must recog- 
nize its duty in this time of home testing to 
maintain a harmonious environment and to 
place special emphasis upon spiritual values 
as aids to development of effective citizenship. 
Where homes must depend upon outside agen- 
cies for support, we believe that such assistance 
should not only provide adequate sustenance, 
but should also maintain the home organization 
intact and functioning soundly. 


PEACE 


We heartily commend the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to prevent wars 
among nations and to build up a lasting peace 
which shall advance the interests and welfare 
of children, the world over. We trust that 
child welfare agencies in other nations will join 
with us in support of any efforts toward world 
peace. 

Conclusion: We continue to stand firmly for 
the Seven Cardinal Objectives of Education and 
the principles of the Children’s Charter. Be- 
lieving that home and school cooperation is 
essential to the success of education we pledge 
ourselves anew to the organization of parent- 
teacher associations, units of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, until every 
parent and teacher of every child has had the 
opportunity of membership. 

Never before in the history of America has 
the community’s responsibility to the child been 
so seriously challenged. Let us pledge ourselves 
to an earnest endeavor to awaken the citizens 
of this country to the dangers that threaten our 
children through a let down of community re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of American 
Childhood. 





Resolution Adopted at the April, 
1933, Convention of the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Resolved: That the Kentucky Congress be- 
lieves that the CH1L>D WELFARE MacGazIneE, the 
official publication of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is essential to its entire 
membership and urges as many subscribers in 
each local unit as possible. The Congress rec- 
ommends its use by individual parents and by 
groups for programs for monthly meetings and 
for study courses. 


* * * 


Concerning Contributors: Under this title 
CHILD WELFARE resumes, at the request of its 
readers, a monthly page of personal information 
about its contributors. See page 55. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question — What attitude should one have 
toward a child who is indifferent toward his 
school work? 


Before we can decide what tactics to adopt 
toward this behavior, we must find out what 
causes it. A safe rule is, look into the physical, 
the mental, and the emotional life of the child 
to seek possible explanatory factors. Many a 
child becomes listless and apathetic while grow- 
ing rapidly and needs extra doses of sleep, rest, 
and concentrated foods. If it is the child’s 
mental food that is lacking or unsuitable, we 
must inquire into his intelligence and abilities, 
and find out whether the work he is getting 
is fitted to them. The failures that go with 
trying to keep up a pace beyond one’s powers 
breed indifference. Work that is too easy, that 
fails to stimulate to enthusiastic effort, has 
equally disastrous consequences. 

If the difficulty is emotional, it may be hard 
to unearth but bringing it to light is of prime 
importance. Is some worry of which we are 
unaware making him anxious? Has he become 
so fearful of failure that he finds it simpler 
to make no effort? Is his play life full and 
interesting, or does he have to content himself 
with dreaming about the things he would like 
to do, the friends he would like to have? 

The important thing for us to keep in mind 
is, not to treat the symptom. but to find the 
cause. Particularly if the difficulty is an emo- 
tional one, we shall only make matters worse 
by scolding or pleading or threatening. 


Question—Should a child always be made to 
“give up” to his company? I want my child to 
be polite, but it seems to me that my training 
has resulted in his being dominated by the chil- 
dren with whom he plays. 


The natural desire of mothers for their chil- 
dren to be unselfish sometimes has unbargained- 
for results. Thus, a child who is taught never 
to strike a blow may seem to his playmates 
cowardly, and be contemptuously known as a 
“sissy,” when he is only following his parents’ 
directions. Once he has acquired the reputa- 
tion of being “easy,” it is hard to develop the 
aggressive behavior that will show other chil- 
dren he can hold his own. Because there are 
many situations in which we ardently wish 
children to be aggressive, we must take care 
not to make it habitual for them to get their 
satisfactions in other ways than by taking their 
own part. A child whose mother always inter- 
feres if he quarrels may succeed: in getting his 
own way because of his playmates’ fear of 
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what the mother may do. Or a child may resort 
to the ruse of whining and crying, rather than 
stand up for his own rights, because he has 
found that he can secure the results he wants 
that way, and that mother will come and help 
him out of his difficulty. 

“Giving up,” “taking turns,” and all the other 
bits of cooperation that are important parts 
of early training are best acquired by children 
who are pretty much let alone to fight out their 
own battles. 

Even when children’s playmates are not at 
the same age and stage of mental and physical 
development, it does not always help to step 
in and try to straighten matters out. Unless 
we are very careful, we may side with the 
wrong party. If an older child is always made 
to give in to a younger, neither child is going 
to benefit; the older one will, inwardly, not 
agree with us that he is “old enough” to know 
better, and the younger one will be learning 
a poor method of getting his way. 

Children can be expected only gradually to 
outgrow the self-centeredness which is a natural 
part of babyhood. We cannot hasten the time 
when they will be thoughtful of the desires 
of others by “making” them do this or that. 
We can set the stage so that they will find it 
pleasant to do things for others, and thus we 
shall be encouraging the habit of wanting to do 
the socially desirable thing, without crippling 
initiative and self-confidence. 


Question—How can you make a child want 
to go to bed? 


We might almost say, “There ain’t no sich 
animal” as a child who wants to go to bed! 
On the other hand, we do know there are 
homes where bedtime is a quiet occasion, not 
fought off rebelliously. How is it done? First 
of all, if we can keep the question an imper- 
sonal one we are not so likely to become 
embroiled in arguments. Let the clock, not 
the parent, be the arbiter of the child’s fate. 
Little children, we have had impressed upon 
us in the nursery school, like to have things 
proceed in an orderly fashion, and are often 
upset over changes in routine. Moreover, we 
must from the beginning keep the atmosphere 
connected with bed pleasant, if we want the 
habit to “ride” of itself. If a child associates 
bed with punishment, if he feels that he is 
missing much fun and excitement by having to 
go to bed before the rest of the family, it is 
only natural that he should object. If, on the 
other hand, he can always look forward to 
playing in his warm bath, to turning on for 
himself a gentle lullaby on the phonograph, 
or to hearing the next chapter of the story 
Mother is reading aloud, the transition from 
the absorbing activities of the day will be made 
more easily. 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 
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By WINN1FRED Kino RuGcG 


UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN, by Henry James 
Forman, is a summary in popular style of 
about a dozen technical reports made by 

scientific investigators working at the request 
of the Motion Picture Research Council, under 
the Payne Fund, which is an organization in- 
terested in the relation of the radio, motion 
pictures, and reading to youth. 

The purpose of the investigation, and the 
purpose of Mr. Forman’s extremely interesting 
and readable book, is to answer the direct ques- 
tion, Are the movies good or bad for children? 

As so often happens, the answer, which is 
based on research rather than on opinion, points 
two ways: the movies are both harmful and 
helpful—but too often the former. 

By a conservative estimate the weekly movie 
attendance in the United States averages 77 
millions, of whom 28 millions are minors, and 
11 millions of those are under fourteen years 
of age. An examination of 1,500 pictures shows 
that, in spite of several productions of the 
finest quality and content, the average is heavily 
weighted with sex and crime. Among other 
things, the study of the investigators revealed 
that children retain 70 per cent of what adults 
carry away from any given picture, and that 
the effect of movies upon children’s sleep is to 
increase the restlessness of boys by 26 per cent 
and of girls by about 14 per cent. 

The movies are a school. A large percentage 
of criminals and sex delinquents say that they 
acquired promptings and technique from the 
movies, by no means outweighed by the deter- 
rent effect of pictures that show the bad effect 
of misconduct. Nevertheless it was also found 
that a child’s mental attitude can be changed 
by the pictures he sees, from which it may be 
deduced that pictures have propaganda value. 

The movies are here to stay, and children 
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will attend. But the whole situation of commer- 
cial movies requires so much thoughtful con- 
sideration that the sincere efforts of producers, 
parents, and public will be required to find 
out how to use motion pictures to the best 
advantage in the education and general devel- 
opment of children. 


Youth and College 


Y ourn AND HIS COLLEGE CAREER, by 
J. E. Seyfried, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of New Mexico, is in- 
tended to help students to start off on the right 
foot when they begin college. The book is not 
so much Dr. Seyfried’s personal reactions to 
student problems as it is a plain, concise sum- 
mary of expert opinions on such questions. 
These he has grouped in three divisions, one 
dealing with problems prior to entrance, an- 
other with adjustments to be made when the 
student is once a member of the college body, 
and finally a brief section which treats of what 
a student may expect from his college educa- 
tion in after life. 

The fundamental premise upon which the 
entire discussion is founded is that each stu- 
dent must assume the responsibility for his own 
success. This premise is essentially different 
from that which has prompted many books and 
articles on college problems. “What is the 
matter with the colleges?” so many of them 
ask. Dr. Seyfried, taking colleges as they are, 
with their undeniable shortcomings, declares 
that a student who is mentally and physically 
fit can derive profit from his college career if 
he does his part well. It is really refreshing 
to find someone putting the responsibility for 
success on the individual youth. 

A few of the many topics discussed in this 
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book are the financial value of a college educa- 
tion; considerations in choosing a_ college; 
prospects for self-support in colleges; how to 
study; the choice of student associates; purposes 
and advantages of specialization; and advan- 
tages and disadvantages of athletics. 


Words of Wisdom 


W ispom OF THE AGES IN BRINGING UP 
CHILDREN, compiled by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
Honorary President of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is a treasury of the 
sayings of leaders and thinkers on the subject 
of child care and training. It goes back to 
the Old Testament; it comes down to men and 
women who are writing for the newspapers of 
our own day. The excerpts are, for the most 
part, hardly more than a page in length. They 
number more than two hundred, and cover as 
many topics as there are angles in the all- 
embracing subject of child nurture. Though 
the Bible and the sayings of poets, preachers, 
and great Americans of history have been made 
to yield up treasure, it will be found upon 
examination that the greater number of glean- 
ings are from child-lovers of the last quarter 
century, such as Elizabeth Harrison, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Angelo Patri, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, with several from the pages of CHILD 
WELFARE. 


Foods and Health 


Broapcastinc HEALTH, by J. Mace 
Andress and JI. H. Goldberger, though written 
to be used as a health textbook in the upper 
grades, has value as a simple home manual in 
nutrition. The material, embodied in story 
form, includes the essentials of the whole sub- 
ject of foods in relation to health and civiliza- 
tion. Each chapter in the story is a lesson on 
good eating habits—such as “Foods that Fur- 
nish Go-Material”; “Foods that Furnish Grow- 
Material”; “A Salad a Day”; “A Healthy 
Mouth”; and food inspection. 





HIS MAJESTY AT BATH 
By Mary MULLEN 


Your royal bath is ready, King, 
And I your very willing slave 

Stand waiting now to fetch and bring 
What you demand while here you lave. 


Your royal duck, Sire? Very good! 

Your fish? Ho now! That fish appears! 
Hold on! I thought ’twas understood 

That I might wash behind your ears. 


The temperature is right, I hope? 
If I Your Majesty may advise, 
Pray do not try to eat that soap; 
Take care! You will get it in your eyes! 


You’ve finished, King? You want your nap? 
You think instead you will mount your throne? 
I’m honored, Sire! My humble ‘lap 
Has never greater honor known. 
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PROTECT 


NATURE’S GREATEST GIFT— 


YOUR EYES 


THE GATEWAY TO THE BRAIN 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and 
congestion—retards the progress of nearsighted- 
ness—eliminates arm and body fatigue—con- 
serves energy—encourages sitting comfortably 
erect, permitting proper breathing and aiding 
the functions of the vital organs. 


GOOD VISION 

CORRECT 
POSTURE 

BETTER 
HEALTH 

Price 75c at leadin 
bookstores or nl 
check or money order 
for direct shipment, 
postage paid. 

For descriptive fold- 
er, write Dept. C.W.9 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 











STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. No product may be 
advertised in these pages unless it is 
known to be reliable, and the business 
ethics of the advertiser unquestioned. 
Listed below are the firms which ad- 
vertise in this issue of CHILD WEL- 
FARE. The italics refer to free 
material which they offer: 

Pace 
Grolier Society, The. Booklet.4th Cover 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek. 


OG y Sch cc eG akan Sees Pee 45 
Kotex Company. Booklet........... 43 
Theodor Kundtz Co. Folder........ 53 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 

BRB... .wtnvtendeeabaseiakee denned 50 


Postage can be saved, when sending cou- 

pons to advertisers, by clipping the coupon 

and pasting it on a one-cent government 
postal. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 














Questions and Answers on P. T. A. Problems 


A Budget for the P. T. A—Does the National 
Congress recommend that the P. T. A. plan a 
budget? If so, how would one go about setting 
up a budget for an association where the funds 
have not been handled systematically in the 
pastP 


Yes, one of the duties of the Finance com- 
mittee of a P. T. A. is to plan the year’s budget. 
A Finance committee, which is one of the 
essential organization committees for the asso- 
ciation, is treated in the National “Handbook,” 
page 18. Suggestions for setting up a budget 
are presented in outline form in the “Local 
Treasury Chart” which may be secured by 
Congress units from the National Office. Your 
request for a copy should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Study page 
44, “Projects and Program Making.” See CHILD 
WELFARE, November, 1932, page 164, Consulta- 
tion Service; page 150, “Balancing the P. T. A. 
Budget.” 


Budget Committee—Who should serve on the 
Budget committee? Is this committee respon- 
sible for a report to the association? If so, how 
and when should such a report be made? 


This committee usually includes members of 
the P. T. A. who are efficient in bookkeeping 
and accounting and familiar with the parent- 
teacher program of service. The treasurer and 
past treasurer should be members. The plan 
of this committee must first be approved by 
the Executive committee. It should then be 
presented to the P. T. A. during its first busi- 
ness session in the fall, for discussion or revi- 
sion. After its adoption by the association, this 
budget serves as a guide for the financial 
activities of the association. It may be revised 
if necessary at any subsequent regular business 
meeting. National “Handbook,” page 18. See 
answer to question regarding a budget for the 
P. T. A. on this page. 


Installation of Re-elected Officers—Is an in- 
stallation ceremony necessary when officers are 
re-elected P 


The same courtesies should be extended to 
reélected officers as are extended to - newly 
elected officers. The installation ceremony em- 


phasizes the duties of officers and introduces the 
officers to the members. This short, impressive 
ceremony is of equal importance to new or 
reélected officers, and to old members and new 
members. The Congress leaflet, “Installation 
Ceremony,” is helpful in planning this part of 
the program of your annual meeting. 


Handbook for Congress P. T. A’s—How often 
is the P. T. A. “Handbook” revised? The page 
numbers which are given in the answers to 
questions in your department do not correspond 
to the pages in my “Handbook.” I am sending 
an order to the National Office for the latest 
edition. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers provides a revised “Handbook” for 


Congress parent-teacher associations every 
other year. The 1933 edition, printed in May, 
will be revised in 1935. This year a new 


“Parent-Teacher Manual” for parent-teacher 
leaders combines the “Handbook,” the pamphlet 
“Projects and Program Making,” and eight 
organization and information leaflets under one 
cover. This book may be purchased by Con- 
gress members from the National Office, price 
30 cents. The separate publications are in- 
cluded as usual in the annual Local Unit Pack- 
age which is furnished to each Congress P. T. A. 
through the state branch office. 


Appointment of Committee Chairmen—What 
is the advantage of having the Executive com- 
mittee appoint chairmen of standing committees, 
instead of electing them in open meeting of the 
association? 


Selection of chairmen by the Executive com- 
mittee avoids the limitations of time for con- 
sidering suitable chairmen in an open meeting. 
The Executive committee can be more deliberate 
than an open meeting in its choice of the spe- 
cific person for the specific task and can base 
its choice on an individual’s interest, under- 
standing of the work, available time, and fit- 
ness and willingness to serve. If it is desirable 
to have the membership elect the chairmen, a 
committee should be appointed to present to 
the meeting the names of members well quali- 
fied and willing to serve. 


The Consultation Service is presented by CHILD WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. CO. E. Roe, 
Field Secretary, and of Mrs. L. F. Pope, Assistant Secretary, Research and Information Division of the 


National Congress. 


Send parent-teacher questions—with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the 


Consultation Service Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 











Minnie Bradford (Mrs. Hugh Bradford) has 
for three and a half years been president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
She is a native of California and a graduate 
of the University of California. She is a mem- 
ber of the Sacramento County Board of Educa- 
tion, a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the California Safety Council, a former member 
of the California State Board of Education, and 
former president of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Mrs. Bradford has had 
long experience in local, state, and national 
parent-teacher work. 

* * 


Vera Winifred Schott has for several years 
been Children’s Librarian in the Wichita, Kan- 
sas, City Library. She is a graduate of West- 
ern Reserve Library School in Cleveland and 
has been associated with the Wellington Public 
Library, Wellington, Ohio, built and endowed 
by Myron T. Herrick, and with the Cleveland 
Public Library System. 


*« * * 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds holds what he consid- 
ers “the finest educational position in the world 
—the principalship of the Horace Mann School 
[Teachers College, Columbia University] with 
750 real children.” 

The son of a typical Yankee merchant, Dr. 
Reynolds spent his early days in Vermont and 
had a wide variety of teaching experience there. 
Although he has an A. B. from Dartmouth and 
a Ph.D. from Columbia, Dr. Reynolds believes 
that formal schooling comprises the least of his 
real education. As an educator, an educational 
lecturer, and a writer he is known all over the 
United States. 

* * # 


Alice D. Kelly writes about children from the 
point of view of a mother of five boys and 
girls, and from that of a trained psychologist 
who has had experience in teaching, lecturing, 
and writing. She was at one time a member of 
the staff of St. George’s School for Child Study, 
in Toronto. 

* * * 


May E. Peabody holds two important posi- 
tions: Education Supervisor of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education, State Education 
Department, New York; and Professor of Par- 
ent Education at the Vassar Summer Institute 
of Euthenics., 

* * * 


Dr. LeRoy A. Wilkes although a native of 
South Carolina, has lived chiefly in Philadel- 
phia and New York where he has held many 
important medical positions. From 1927 to 
1933 he was Director of Medical Service for 
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the American Child Health Association. He is 
now in New Jersey promoting his special inter- 
est—the development of wider participation in 
community health programs by the organized 
medical profession. Dr. Wilkes is a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Summer Round- 
Up of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
* * 


Eduard C. Lindeman is professor of philoso- 
phy at the New York School of Social Work. 
He was formerly consultant for the National 
Council of Parent Education. The books which 
he has written are called The Community, So- 
cial Discovery, The Meaning of Adult Educa- 
tion, Urban Sociology, and Dynamic Social Re- 
search, Professor Lindeman is a contributing 
editor of The New Republic and also a fre- 
quent contributor to other journals. He is an 
advisory editor for The Journal of Social Forces 
and The Journal of Adult Education, a member 
of the executive committee of the Progressive 
Education Association, and a lecturer at the 
New School for Social Research. 

* * «* 


LeRoy E. Bowman, as one might infer from 
his article, is chairman of the Fathers’ Com- 
mittee of the United Parents Associations of 
New York City. He was also chairman of the 
fact finding committee which made the study of 
which he writes. Education in its sociological 
aspects is of particular interest to Mr. Bowman. 
He was formerly a member of the Department 
of Social Science, Columbia University. At 
present he is organizing summer experimental 
schools, and is director of Extension Activities 
and Summer Play Schools for the Child Study 
Association of America. 

* * 


Marion L. Faegre begins in this issue to an- 
swer questions about the care and guidance of 
children which are asked through the Question 
Box. Mrs. Faegre, although Assistant Professor 
of Parental Education at the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, and com- 
piler of a series of White House Leaflets based 
on the reports of the Conference, has more 
than an academic interest in children. She has 
children of her own, She is chairman of the 
Committee on the Exceptional Child of the Na- 
tional Congress, and an associate editor of 
CHILD WELFARE, 

* * * 


Mary Mullen, who lives in Laredo, Texas, 
says she has “a twist in her brain” which 
causes her to write verse, most of which is 
about her five children. The only clubs she 
cares to belong to are parent education study 
clubs and writers’ clubs. 
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CHILD WELFARE 





Coming in October FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
The ae Ee Found Turn to pages 4, 12, 26, 53 


HUGH GRANT ROWELL, M.D., and 
OLIVE GRACE HENDERSON 
' ; . About Elementary School 
How one school studied the relation of : 
lighting and posture to eyestrain, and how Children 
it improved conditions. 





Turn to pages 4, 8, 12, 51 





Y Nag Y 
-” Children? — About Older Boys and Girls 


WILLIAM S. SADLER, M.D. Turn to pages 4, 8, 12, 51 


The results of constantly telling children 
what to do and how to do it, as described 








by a well-known physician. For Parent-Teacher Units 
Turn to pages 3, 28, 30, 32, 36, 37, 46, 
Clothing Economies for => 
School Girls ee 
CLARICE L. SCOTT Concerning All Children 
How to provide wardrobes that are warm, 5 
modish, and varied, as well as economical, Turn to pages 4, 19, 21, 28, 30, 44, 46, 
for girls in school. 48, 51, 52 

















PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Render THIS Service 
to Your Members 


Purchase a CHILD WELFARE Macazine Club Service Subscription for 
$4.00. You will receive 5 copies each month for 10 months. Sell the copies 
monthly at 10c each to your members. Place the 50c in the treasury each month 
and by the end of the 10 months your P. T. A. will have $5.00 for the $4.00 
it advanced to buy the Club Service Subscription. 


Over 3,000 associations are now rendering this service to their members. Over 
3,000 parent-teacher associations are bringing CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
with its authoritative information on child training subjects, within reach of all 
parents in the community. Parents find it much easier to buy a single copy 
at 10c than to invest $1.00 all at once. It is a service for which parents are 
grateful and one which the average P. T. A. can render. 


Purchase one, two, three, or more Club Service Subscriptions for the use of 
your members. 
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